








Villa Madama. View from the North. 
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N talking of the Villa Madama—as it is now called—the chief point of interest in the poor, 
uncompleted, and now ruined thing is its ancestry. In the mediwval ages you must trace 
the generation of one building from another by the buildings themselves; scarcely ever 

can you get the names of the artificers—generally the name of emperor, king, or presiding 
bishop is as near as one can get to the begetters of the structure. The pay rolls are blandly 
impartial; they scarcely hint at any one person being in charge, except perhaps the paymaster 
and his auditors. And how these guilds of masons, carpenters and joiners moved about from 
one place to another has to be traced in the stones they fashioned and in the wood they wrought. 
But in the days of the full Renaissance—and in Italy especially-——the case is different. Familiar 
names meet one at every turn; one’s chief difficulty is to determine how much one name covers 
wnother one, how much one underlies the other. And in this case of the Cardinal’s pleasure 
house—which bears the name of Raphael as its designer—one wants to know what are the 
architectural forbears of Raphael’s ancestry. He was—we can see clearly—the son of 
Bramante, who was the son of Alberti and half-brother to Leonardo da Vinci. But on each 
generation a cloud of cousinry impinges, and as each man grows up to man’s estate he receives 
a call to Rome, and becomes thereon a changed idealist. The romance of Rome—the story of 
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its past—seizes him, and for the rest of the term of his life he moves as in enchantment, looking 
backward, dreaming of the past, and vowed—as far as in him lay—to reproduce it. Not so 
Da Vinci, however. His ideals were in the fature—so far before him that we have not even yet 
realised some of them.* ‘* He is the forerunner of an age that has not even yet arrived. He 
dreamt of giving mankind, by means of science devoted and subservient to art, the empire of 
the world. Between the man and his dream, time is lessening the distance, but the meeting is 
not yet. He passes beyond art and stands upon the very edge of infinity—face to face with the 
insoluble and yet forever questioning. He hints at more than we even yet know.’’ He exer- 
cised the most unbounded influence on the world of his day—was painter, poet, sculptor, archi- 
tect, mechanist, mathematician, philosopher, and explorer. He also studied botany and 
anatomy, was an admirable extempore performer on the lyre, and the first scientific writer on 
his special art of painting. If we ask for evidences of this extraordinary versatility and ability 
we are given in answer a few blackened canvases, the bedaubed fragments of a ruined fresco, 
and the witchery of a smile. The manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci are the chief existing 
proofs of that extraordinary talent with which he has been credited from the time of his earliest 
biographers downwards. At Milan—in the Court of Ludovico il Moro—the two men, Bramante 
and Da Vinci. came together and were friends. They were the Court painters and engineers ; 
they organised the /étes of the regent, the duke, and the nobles ; designed the costumes, planned 
the machinery. Leonardo has left schemes showing how a city should be laid out—one by an 
ingenious system of canals, one by having the roads in two stories—the ground floor for goods, 
carriages, pack-horses, and common people; the other, on the first floor, reserved for people of 
quality. The sanitary conveniences occur close to the stairs that connect the two routes, and 
the city is to be placed either on the seashore or where there is a wide river of sufficient current 
to carry far away its rubbish and its sewage. It is easy to suppose that such projects were done 
by the two friends in concert, and that each by suggestion and diagram illuminated the other. 
For sixteen or seventeen years they lived side by side. The Court at Milan was one of splendour 
and of song; and the chief theme of its song, and the object of the gallant adoration and service 
of all, was the child wife, Beatrice d’E.ste, who at fifteen came to Milan to be II Moro’s bride. 
To this girl of tuneful Ferrara, trained from childhood upwards in all the esthetic traditions 
of its famous court, an atmosphere of poetry, music, and art was as natural as the air she 
breathed. With that full and eager vitality which she shared with her father—Duke Ercole 

and her sister Isabella of Mantua, she sought all beautiful and joyous things. In the court of 
her rich and indulgent lord she could satisfy every desire. During his regency Ludovico spent 
enormous sums on the various works which he undertook in the castle. He formed a vast piazza 
around it, in the midst of which was to stand Leonardo’s great equestrian statue of Duke 
Francesco. The clay model of this statue was, in fact, set up there on the occasion of his sister 
Bianca Maria’s marriage with the Emperor Maximilian, and remained there till, with the pass- 
ing of Il Moro’s ephemeral glory, it too perished for the wanton amusement of a foreign invader. 
When the death of the Duke Gian Galeazzo removed the last shadowy limitation of Lodovico’s 
sovereignty, the usurper pressed on with new eagerness the incessant labours of his architects 
and engineers on the great building. The Rochetta was finally completed, and among many 
other alterations and additions, a set of exquisite camerini opening into a loggia was built across 
a bridge over the moat on the north-east side of the Corte Ducale. Both Leonardo and 
3ramante were employed by him at this time for various works in the castle, and Leonardo was 
further charged—as painter—with their decoration. The two sisters were in constant corre- 
spondence, and one of the subjects of their letters was the boudoir, the set of rooms and their 
outlook from the windows, and the privy garden that Isabella of Mantua had devised and had 
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VILLA MADAMA, PLAN COMPILED FROM VARIOUS DRAWINGS BY GEYMULLER. 
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made for her pleasure in the castle there. 'This—so far as I know—is the first example of the 
picturesque sought for deliberately—an appreciation of the beauty of Nature, moulded under 
the careful hand of man into studied balance and symmetry of shape, as a thing of beauty and 
joyance—apart from its material service to the appetite of man. Hitherto a garden is a fruit 
garden or so much shelter and shade from the elements: a thing to use, but not to treat as a 
beautiful picture. Isabella’s treatment of the room and the garden found full response in her 
sister’s breast. Besides her own particular camerini, her husband’s palaces and country seats, 
the gardens and orchards round the castle were made so beautiful and so well tended that they 
were called earthly paradises, 

Lorenzo de Medici had formed his Platonic Academy amid the groves of his villa Careggi, 
outside Florence’s gates; but I do not gather from the accounts of them that there was any 
special attempt to develop the beauty of Nature, but mainly to take advantage of her attributes, 
such as shelter and shade and the refreshment of verdure. When the crash at Milan (4th April 
1500) came—after Beatrice’s death—Da Vinci sought the patronage of the French king, and 
Bramante went to Rome. It was not his first visit there. He had already been studying and 
measuring the ruins of the Imperial masterpieces in the Eternal City, and the fruits of his 
researches were taking shape in the palace he was building there for the Cardinal Riario—now 
known as the Cancelleria—and he quickly found employment for his active and suggestive 
mind. He built the cloisters to Sta. Maria della Pace, and when, under Pope Julius II., the 
scheme (after a lapse of nearly half a century) of the rebuilding of St. Peter’s was again taken up, 
his design for the new basilica was adopted. Julius, in 1505, had summoned Michael Angelo 
to Rome, and commissioned him to execute his tomb, which, according to the design approved, 
was to be carried out on a hitherto unexampled scale. Already the old church—injured by time 
and fire—-was in process of reconstruction, so far as its eastern termination was concerned. 
Nicholas V. had determined on rebuilding the whole, and in 1452 he began the tribune, from 
the designs of the Florentine. Bernardo Rossellino. The new church was to have the form of 
the Latin cross. and the choir was to be rounded internally, showing a half-hexagon outside. 
The preportions were so adjusted that the new choir and transepts completely enclosed the 
corresponding parts of the old building. The walls had risen to a height of four to five feet only 
when the work was stopped in 1455 by the death of the Pope. Julius wanted to see the tomb 
erected in his lifetime, and to house the monument it was proposed to build a chapel on to the 
basilica specially. For this proposal was next substituted another, that the basilica itself should 
he modified—still keeping Rossellino’s walls—to enshrine the Pope’s monument ; but this last 
suggestion was afterwards abandoned, and it was resolved to erect an entirely new edifice. 
A number of architeets—Giuliano da San Gallo amongst the number—were invited to submit 
desiens, and those of Bramante were chosen. Besides his work at St. Peter’s he was entrusted 
with the remodelling of the Vatican Palace and the laying-out of the approaches and general 
setting to the new basilica. The architectonic treatment of buildings; the architectural treatment 
of the setting that envirened the palace or the villa; the disposition of large spaces and districts 
of which the church and the house were but the predominant unit, not the sum of the many 
ingredients that went to make up the total, were new ideas in Rome. Up till the time that 
Bramante came, there had been little of this recognition of the contributory value—or the reverse 

of a building’s surroundings. The church and convent cloister suggested and reproduced itself 
as the loggia in the piazza; fountains, as at Perugia and Siena, mitigated the heat and glare of 
the wide stretches of blinding pavement, and played into the hands of the Town Hall and 
Cathedral, as a small child mitigates the formality of a crowd, giving it a sense of scale and 
accentuating the air of seriousness by its own playful motion. The town walls hemmed in the 
houses too much to permit a pleasure garden of any size to the dwelling, still less could the count 
afford to enclose a pleasaunce within his castle walls outside the city. At Mantua, Isabella had 
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made a beginning, and her sister at Milan had followed her lead, and worked on a larger scale ; 
and both Da Vinci and Bramante had taken up this new conception and had worked at it con 
amore. About fifteen years before Julius ascended the chair, Pope Innocent VIII. had built 
himself a small casino in the grounds of the Vatican palace, but a good long way off, across a 
valley and on a rising spur of the Vatican hill, from whence a wide prospect was obtainable, and 
this he called his Belvidere. Since its erection a considerable number of antiques had been 
and still were being discovered, and Julius began to form the nucleus of the museums of the 
Vatican by placing the treasures there. He called in Bramante to connect this outlying pavilion 
of the Belvidere with the palace, so that he might enjoy the gratification of viewing his statues 
and other antique marbles with the comfort of being under shelter. To do this Bramante 














VILLA MADAMA, VIEW FROM NORTH-EAST, 


designed two galleries, which reached from the palace, bridging the valley, to the spur on which 
the Belvidere stands, and including the pavilion in one of its angles. ‘The difference in levels 
was got over by excavation and accumulation ; the enclosed pleasaunce was made in two heights ; 
stairs and terrace walls linked the two long parallel sides about midway in their length, and 
the vista was finished by a colonnaded hemicycle, using the great bronze fir-cone from the ancient 
temple of Isis and Serapis as a fountain in its focus. The galleries were colonnaded arcades 
in two heights. You left the Vatican on the first floor and reached the Belvidere at its ground 
level. Besides these galleries there were alterations and additions to the Belvidere itself. 

‘* He had made,”’ says Vasari, “* a model of all that was to have been done, which is said to 
have been of most imposing beauty, as indeed we may see that it must have been, from the 
commencement of the work, even left as it is in the imperfect state wherein we see it. Among 
other things is a winding stair constructed between columns, which is graduated in such a 
manner that it can be ascended on horseback. In this work the Doric order is followed by the 
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Ionic, and the Ionic by the Corinthian, thus rising from one order into the other ; the whole is 
conducted with the utmost judgment, and finished with exquisite grace, insomuch that it does 
him equal honour with whatever other work he may have executed in the same place.”’ * 

The Pope was as impetuous in the matter of pulling down and raising up in architecture 2s 
he was in warfare. Bramante, at his instance, made plans for entirely restoring and rearranging 
the Vatican palace, ‘* nay,”’ to quote Vasari again, “* such was his (Bramante’s) boldness, seeing 
as he did the resolution with which the Pope accomplished important undertakings, and finding 
the desire of the latter to coincide with his own purpose and wishes, that hearing his Holiness 
express the intention of demolishing the Church of San Pietro, to construct it anew, he made 
numberless designs to that end, and among these there was one which astonished all who beheld 
it, and was indeed of the most extraordinary magnificence and beauty.’’ One of the designs 
shows the laying-out of the surrounding area, the disposition of the attendant buildings which 
are made to contribute to the splendour of the main structure both in the matter of scale and of 
arrangement to secure vistas and the perspective of assistant features and guardian enclosures. 

‘The Pope, being determined to undertake the commencement of that stupendous build- 
ing, the Church of St. Peter, caused one half of the older fabric to be demolished, and set hand 
to the reconstruction, with the firm resolve that in art, invention, arrangement, and beauty, as 
well as in extent, magnificence, and splendour of decoration, that edifice should surpass all the 
buildings ever erected in that city. With his accustomed promptitude the architect laid the 
foundation of his work, and before the death of the Pope, continuing his labours to the close 
of his own life, which followed soon after that of the pontiff.’’ + The first stone was laid 
18th April 1506. Julius died in 1513 and Bramante (aged 60) in the following year, leaving 
in his will the instructions that his friend Raphael should carry on his work at St. Peter's. 
They had come-—both men—from the same country, Urbino; and Bramante had helped Raphael 
substantially with the architectural backgrounds and details to his pictures and frescoes. He 
was now, at Bramante’s death, 31 years old, and his record so far was as follows: Both his 
mother and father had died in his childhood. His first instruction in the painter’s art he had 
received from Timoteo Vite, a little known but very able artist. After that four years’ appren- 
ticeship to Pietro Perugino at Perugia. Then he had gone to Florence. Like all the other 
young painters of his time, he had copied and studied Massaccio’s frescoes in the Brancacci 
chapel ; had come under the influence of Fra Bartolommeo, in the matter of composition ; and 
Leonardo da Vinci, in the matter of chiaro-cscuro; had been profoundly impressed by the rival 
cartoons for the decoration of the Council Chamber ; had already executed various commissions 
in oil and fresco given him by monks and leading citizens in Florence. Just before he had 
arrived Michael Angelo’s statue of David had been placed in the Piazza, and the sculptor himself 
was at Carrara getting the marble for the Pope’s monument. From there, in 1508, he was 
summoned by Julius to come and paint the roof of the Sistine Chapel, and Bramante at the same 
time invited his young compatriot to come also to Rome and he would see what could be done for 
him too at the Vatican. Raphael's master-—Perugino—was painting there in the Sistine 
Chapel, and Julius intended to have the Papal State apartments decorated, handing over the 
commission to Perugino, Bazzi, and other painters of Umbria and Siena. Both Michael Angelo 
and Raphael set to work promptly. The spaces originally allotted to them were greatly 
exceeded. Their work became paramount, and swallowed up much that had been already 
painted. The Pope, in whom age seemed incapable of diminishing the fiery impetuosity of his 
temper, although it was ever reminding him that the span of his life was nearing its end. 
spurred on his men with feverish eagerness to see the results of bis undertakings before he 
died. He could not wait for the proper excavation and foundations for the new temple of 
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St. Peter, or for the extensive earthworks and galleries to the gardens at the Vatican. He could 
not wait for the completion of the Sistine roof; threatened to have Michael Angelo thrown from 
the scaffolding if the painting were not finished at a dash; had part of the vault uncovered so 
that he might taste something of the splendour that was being prepared. Bramante lived to see 
two of the stanze completed and the scheme for the frescoes at the Farnesina well under way. 
Raphael had completely justified the favourable estimation the old man had held of him. He 
had expanded under the warmth of approval from Pope and Cardinals ; he had caught something 
of the impassioned loftiness of Michael Angelo’s ideals. He could be trusted to hand on— 
undimmed—the principles that had actuated him, Bramante, in his pursuit of realising the 
grandeur that was the dominant trait of antique Rome. 

The new Pope was a young man of 87, Giovanni de Medici, who ascended the chair as 
Leo X. and who posed as a more ardent and better appreciator of the arts than his predecessor. 
His brother, the Giuliano of the Medici Chapel in Florence, came with him to Rome to help 
share in the profits of the Papacy, and also his cousin Giulio, who became eventually Pope 
Clement VII. In Giuliano’s train was Leonardo da Vinci. Leo looked coldly on him, and 
could hardly be persuaded to give him a commission. Leonardo felt shelved. Rome was in the 
hands of younger men. He was thirty-one years older than Raphael, and twenty-three years 
the elder of Michael Angelo. After a short stay at the ungrateful Court, he left Italy for ever, 
taking-service under Francis I. at Cloux, near Amboise. 

The Medici motto was, ‘*‘ Let’s suck out the fat of the Papacy, since God has given it to us.”’ 
Leo had made his cousin Giulio a cardinal immediately on his accession to the Pontificate, and 
the cardinal set about devising a country retreat from the hot dusty streets of Rome, the noise 
and tumult of its inhabitants—outside the city, a mile or so away, on the slopes of Monte Mario, 
where, amid the silence of the groves and the cool spiash of falling waters, he could build himself 
the ne plus ultra of a pleasure house, both in beauty, in sumptuousness, and in the scholarly 
treatment of its decoration. Chigi’s Farnesina, in the Roman suburb across the Tiber, was to 
be outdone—redeant Saturnia regna. The Medici were patrons of scholarship. Literary 
eminence was a stepping-stone towards the hat. The atmosphere at the Vatican was redolent 
of polite learning. The classics were the creed and the ideal of the high priests of Christendom. 
Giulio himself was a scholar, and enjoyed the society of men of letters and antiquarian research 
So the ancient authorities were consulted as to what constituted a patrician’s country residence. 
Horace was consulted ; Cicero referred to; and in Pliny’s letters a mine of information was dug 
into and quarried. 

The site chosen for this pleasure house accorded well with Pliny’s description of his 
country place in Tuscany. ‘* My house,’’ he writes, “‘ commands as good a view as if it stood 
on the brow of the hill. You approach it by so gradual a rise that you find yourself on high 
ground without perceiving that you have been making an ascent. Behind, but at a consider- 
able distance, is the Apennine range, from which on the calmest days we get co@l breezes. The 
river winds through the midst of the meadows, navigable only in winter and spring, and then 
conveys the produce of the neighbourhood to Rome. In summer it shrinks to nothing, and 
leaves the name of a great river to an almost empty channel. In autumn it again claims its 
title.’’ The remainder of the letter is occupied with a very detailed description of the plan and 
the arrangement of the house. We find that everything was on a splendid and luxurious scale. 
There are summer and winter rooms, bath and dining rooms, a tennis court, a hippodrome, 
alcoves of marble in the gardens shaded with vines, and fountains and little rills in all directions. 
The garden was laid out in a formal manner. with colonnades edged with box and shrubs cut 
into different shapes. ‘* From the terrace you descend by an easy slope to a lawn, and on each 
side of the descent are figures of animals in box facing each other.’’ Such was the model on 
which the cardinal’s pleasure house was to be fashioned. 
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Raphael made him various de- 
signs, and lived long enough to see 
the actual building started and the 
terraces beginning to shape them- 
selves. His mind—eager to grasp 
and assimilate the word-pictures of 
the learned authorities poured freely 
into his ears—saw the possibilities of 
house and landscape gardening, and 
at dnee began to materialise them. 
He had gone through similar experi- 
ences before. He had painted the 
‘*Disputa’’ and the ‘‘ School of 
Athens ’’—the one an exposition of 
Christian theology, the other of Greek 
philosophy—turning to the poets and 
the humanists for the intellectual 
scheme of his compositions. Bra- 
mante had provided him with the 
splendid architectural setting of 
the fresco. At his elbow stood 
Castiglione, Bembo, Bibbiena, and 
other scholars eager to give counsel 
and assistance. I picture Raphael’s 
studio to have been a kind of arts 
club, where all sorts of work were 
going on and all sorts of discussion 
and argument simultaneously. Cour- 
tiers and cardinals, as patrons, had 
the entrée, whilst scholars and lite- 
rary men were welcomed for the sake 
of the information they could provide. 
The pages of Apuleius had been 
conned and made to yield the tender 
story of Cupid and Psyche, and the 
rich Siennese banker, Agostino Chigi, 
was having her wanderings and ad- 
ventures painted on the walls of his 
saloon. The pages of the Bible were 
being turned to provide pictorial 
material for the new loggie built by 
Bramante to the Vatican courtyard 
simultaneously with the pages of the 
heathen mythology, and the scenes 
from Holy Writ are garnished with 

| grotesques, classical deities, and pro- 
fane monsters, with stupefying in- 
difference to the incongruity of such 
a medley. Raphael had no time to 


RESTORATION OF VILLA ACCORDING TO GEYMULLER. 
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brood over the significance of things. The amount of business going on in his workshop was 
tremendous. He was carrying on the painting of the Stanze, the work in the Farnesina, the 
cartoons for the tapestries to-be hung in the Sistine Chapel—an all-important competition with 
Michael Angelo; was responsible for the conduct of the work at St. Peter’s, and had undertaken 
the immense task of reconstructing Rome. His jurisdiction included the country ten miles 
round, he had control over 
all the excavations, and we 
are undoubtedly indebted to 
him for the preservation of 
some of the most interest- 
ing antiquities of the city. 
A year before his death he 
gave in to the Pope a report 
concerning his charge, in 
which he eloquently de- 
plores the barbarian inva- 
sion and the vandalism of 
pontiffs, who in their turn 
and for their own purpose 
destroyed the ancient 
monuments. 

In place of this de- 
struction he proposes to 
undertake the restoration 
by measurement, ground 
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plans, cross sections and 
elevations of the buildings 
of the Romans. This tre- 
mendous archeological 
undertaking aroused the 
ereatest enthusiasm, and 
the loss of Raphael the 
antiquary was as great a 
blow to the circle of Leo X. 
as that of Raphael the 
painter. The author of the 
report speaks with true 
Renaissance contempt of 
Gothie architecture, and 
with respect, but also with 
moderation, of the build- 








, ings of his own time. A 
INTERIOR OF LOGGIA, LOOKING WEST. throng of pupils — sur- 
rounded him. At his ad- 


vice they studied and measured the ruins of ancient work, and especially the examples of 
internal decoration that were coming to light owing to the excavations that were being made 
for the discovery of statues, bronzes. Greek pottery, medals, &c., in all the likely spots in and 
about Rome. Benvenuto Cellini talks of the Lombard peasants who used to come and dig the 
vineyards, and were followed by collectors and curio hunters to pounce upon whatever might be 
found in the soil. Antique medals, cameos, and sometimes precious stones were amongst the 
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finds. He bought a dolphin’s head cut out of an emerald, the head of a Minerva in topaz, a 
cameo on which was cut a Hercules binding the three-headed Cerberus, which Michael Angelo 
himself pronounced unsurpassable. The remains of celebrated villas, of the few rooms remain- 
ing on the Palatine, of the tombs and chapels scattered up and down the city and the campagna, 
were measured and sketched, and profiles of their mouldings taken. The ancient use of stucco 
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enrichment was thus discovered. Raphael was quick to seize upon the new possibilities of 
chamber decoration that this modelled stucco enrichment seemed to promise, and also on the 
fanciful painted motives that were found on the walls of the excavated rooms. Under the hands 
of two of his pupils—Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Udine—the walls of the Villa Madama 
were encrusted with this filagree work, and the charm of this decoration led to its wide accept- 
ance in Italy, and soon afterwards in France. Leo X. had the loggia of his palace embellished in 
the same way under Raphael’s directions, and his pupils turned to useful account the studies 
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that they had made in the Sistine Chapel, on Trajan’s Column, and elsewhere by making them 
reappear on the medallions and in the panels of the Vatican Loggie. A frequent visitor in 
Raphael’s studio would be Peruzzi—who, as well as Raphael’s pupils, was covering the walls of 
the Farnesina with frescoes. I take this studio, this arts club, to have been the well-head from 
which gushed forth that stream of pleasure residences that spread all over Italy and France and 
reached to us in England. 

The Villa Madama, after Raphael’s death, was carried on by Antonio..San Gallo the 
younger, as far as construction was concerned, Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Udine fashion- 
ing the decoration. The villa was never finished in its entirety. Pope Leo died most un- 
expectedly at the end of 1521, after a reign of eight years, aged only 45. The next Pope, a 
severe and ascetic Fleming, spread terror and dismay into the hearts of polite Rome by his 
grim disapproval of every form of luxury and the arts. His tenure of the chair lasted little longer 
than a year, and then our Cardinal Giulio found himself elected Pope, and took the name of 
Clement VII. The villa was now no longer of the same importance. His cousin had rioted 
away the hoarded supplies of the Papacy. Trouble was brewing over the horizon in every 
direction. We are within a few years of the fearful sack of Rome. Eventually the villa came 
into the possession of Margaret of Parma, daughter of the Emperor Charles V., and it is from 
her that it derives its name of Villa Madama. 

But this attempt of the Cardinal’s was the beginning of many other such undertakings. 
The discussions that must have raged round it—the ideals as formulated by Raphael, by his 
pupils, by the literary authorities, by the rich patrons who crowded the Court of his cousin, 
Leo X., at the Vatican—helped to constitute this building as a model of what a country retreat 
and pleasure house should be, so that when, after the death of Raphael, his school was dispersed, 
and, after the sack of Rome, all employment for artists was for some years in abeyance, 
Baldassare Castiglione was ab!e to pick up Giulio Romano and introduce him to the Gonzaga at 
Mantua, and Giulio Romano was able to fire that prince with a desire to have also a pleasure 
house of his own just outside the walls of Mantua. The ground where the horses were stabled 
and trained—the Gonzagas were great lovers of horseflesh, and prided themselves on the super- 
lative merits of their horses—-was devoted to this purpose, and thus the well-known Palazzo del 
Té came into being. All round Rome, at Tusculum, on the Alban hills, princes and cardinals 
took to building in after years these country mansions, with elaborated gardens, fountains, 
terraced walls, and sheltered arcades, and gradually a race of water engineers sprang up to 
construct the water jets, cascades, and hydraulic surprises that struck Evelyn’s fancy so much 
and won his admiration when he visited Italy in the days of Oliver Cromwell. Henry VIIT.’s 
palace at Nonesuch, Shakespeare’s reference to pleached alleys, Bacon’s directions for laying 
out the gardens to a stately house, derive from this initiative of Cardinal Giulio’s as materialised 
by Raphael, and behind Raphael stand Bramante and da Vinci. 

The architecture of the Renaissance, though intensely personal as compared with the pro- 
duct of the Middle Ages, reflects in a subtle and sensitive way the tene of thought and manners 
of its time. We see Italy losing its federal sense, its republics becoming personalities, its per- 
sonalities becoming princes, its princes endeavouring to become supreme, inviting the foreigner, 
the Spaniard, to assist in their schemes of mastery and ambition, who in the end becomes their 
master and supreme. We see the Papacy returning from its exile at Avignon, grasping at the 
sword of temporal power and wielding it, precipitating upon itself by reason of its political 
intrigues the sack of Rome. We see individuals, instead of communities, becoming patrons of 
literature and the arts, and the literature and art in consequence becoming a specialised cult, 
appealing to the scholar and the connoisseur instead of the general public, till at last we reach, 
in our own country, the climax in such a man as Johnson’s Lord Chesterfield and the disdainful 
architecture of the eighteenth century. 
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The artists of the Early Renaissance wore their scholarship lightly. They played with the 
result of their researches among the antiquities of ancient Italy. The scholars were more 
serious and more busy. They were digging in the long neglected and disused quarries of 
classical literature, and were bringing to light the stores of material they found there—good, 
bad, and indifferent ; their enthusiasm in this treasure hunt completely mastering any critical 
faculty they possessed. All the ore was gold, and the veins ran wide and rich. It was not till 
the supply began to run short that critical assaying began, and writers like U!pian, Quintilian, 
and Silius Italicus were deposed from the equal thrones they shared with Cicero, Virgil, and 
Tacitus. The Greek literature, so sedulously cultivated, carried its students a step farther 
away from the common run of educated men into a paradise with gates to it. To the ordinary 








LOGGJA—THE HEMICYCLE AT THE WEST END, 


individual, in Italy especially, Latin was the tongue in official usage, and the tongue in which 
commerce and foreign correspondence were transacted. The artisan was familiar with it, the 
Mass was recited in Latin, contracts were made, bargains recorded, edicts published in Latin, 
the pleadings in the law courts were in Latin. ‘They considered themselves the children and 
inheritors of the Roman Empire, and to recover some of their past glory was a most natural 
aspiration. As a nation this was denied to them by conquest—-local ambitions prevented any 
permanent or complete scheme of federation—but in art and in letters it was within their 
grasp to emulate and reproduce the achievements of the past. At first there was no idea of 
reproduction. The poets used the heathen mythology of Virgil and Ovid as so much machinery 
for their own Christian allegories and revelations. The architects borrowed the forms they 
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found on the ruined theatres, triumphal archways, baths, and basilicas, as so much elegant 
embroidery to the buildings growing up under their hands, treating them as so much theatrical 
property to be applied for the purpose of giving a classical setting to the everyday incidents of 
their lives. 

But with the introduction of a critical examination into the past styles of arts and letters, 
and the new learning caused by the flood of Greek manuscripts that heralded the fall of Con- 
stantinople, artists and scholars were exhorted to follow the ideals discoverable in the relics and 
literature of the Golden Age of the Roman Empire. They were pressed to become students of 
‘style "’; their patrons considered themselves as the arbiters of what was right, and the 
standard of their measurement was the faithfulness of the artists’ reproduction of the times and 
attributes of that age. The Augustan Court was revived, the Pope posing as the premier consul, 
the cardinals and princes as so many M:ecenases, and life was again to be as it was fifteen hundred 
years before. But, as past periods cannot really be brought to life again, amongst much scholar- 
ship that was intrinsic and earnest there was much also that was only ostentation. The play- 
acting element was strong. Life at Court passed amidst pageantry as well as political intrigue 
and warfare. Moreover, such matters as diplomacy, the conduct of State affairs, and details of 
business are naturally private matters, kept as quiet and secret as possible, whilst the outward 
and joyous aspect of life was emphasised ostentatiously to mask the anxiety and serious threaten- 
ings of the shifty negotiations requisite to keep the doubtful equilibrium of power stable a little 
longer. Consequently we find in the architecture of the palaces a tendency to become more and 
more dramatic, more adapted for splendid shows and crowded receptions. Only the favoured 
few, of course, could inhabit these sumptuosities. Ordinary folk made the discontented best of 
the careless street architecture so far as use was concerned ; and gave up any idea of beautifying 
their own holdings, partly from inability to understand and enjoy the superfine scholarship of the 
palaces, and partly also because the standard of carved and painted enrichment was so high that 
such work was generally beyond their means, and as a commercial investment (owing to the 
ravages of time and violence of street tumults) a bad one. Technical dexterity was greatly 
fostered by the connoisseur. It was a quality which (not being an artist himself) appealed to 
him, and of which he felt himself qualified to judge; and all the second-rate artists were ready 
to encourage and instruct him by devising canons, rules, &c., for his guidance. Catch-words 
sprang up. One hears of the ** marvellous foreshortening’’ of the figures in So-and-so’s 
pictures, “‘the beauty of correct proportion ’’ in So-and-so’s arcades, *‘ the movement and 
finish *’ of So-and-so’s marbles. Vitruvius is in everyone’s hands, Archimedes and Agrippa 
in everyone’s mouth. Our friend Vasari shows Titian over the Villa Farnesina, where were the 
frescoes of Raphael and his school, of Sodoma and Sebastian del Piombo. What Titian thought 
and said of these masterpieces he does not record, but Vasari’s masterstroke was to point out 
some enrichments painted by Baldassare Peruzzi to look as if in relief. He made Titian pace 
up and down the loggia before the latter was entirely convinced that these imitation stucco 
ornaments were truly painted on the flat. Even in the Sistine Chapel the figure of Jonah made 
the most noise and won the most appreciation in connoisseur circles because, whilst the prophet 
appears to be leaning away from the beholder, the surface on which he is painted is really 
curving towards the spectator. 

Such bravura drawing was the plaything merely of a man of the calibre of Michael Angelo, 
but it formed the whole stock-in-trade of his imitators. Raphael's figures in the later frescoes 
attempt the statuesque, attempt the antique. His real great powers of composition and of 
simple beauty are by him unrecognised. Serenely unconscious of these priceless gifts, he sets 
himself to acquire ‘‘ the grand manner.’’ In architecture it is the same story. The playful- 
ness and tenderness of Bramante’s creations in Milan fade away in the restrained scholarship 
of the Cancelleria, and are extinguished completely in the severe immensity of St. Peter’s. 
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Michael Angelo’s vestibule to the Laurentian Library can scarcely be described as playful, but 
at any rate it is not priggish ; while his completion of Bramante’s walls to St. Peter's is hidebound 
and priggish to a wearisome degree. In the matter of grandiosity he strove to go one better 
than Bramante, and we may confidently consider ourselves as vastly the losers by this attempt 
at gain. Brilliant, glittering. licentious, society in the days of Leo X. spent itself on trifles and 
frivolous amusement, with idle profusion of gold scattered alike on the deserving and the 
undeserving, the latter, of course, getting the lion’s share of the indiscriminate shower, while 
the superhuman impenetrability of the Inquisition and the Spaniard that was rising, like the 
fabric of St. Peter’s, with merciless strength and stony pride, formed the enclosure walls that 
hemmed it in and made each individual member, like the human vermin beneath the huge dome 
that covered the final exposition of Papal pomp, to seem but a mere crawling insect beneath the 
immensity of their powers and their embrace. 

The poor cardinal reached the summit of human aspiration, only to find his position there 
one of disappointment, and even a menace to his life. Nothing that he touched could he com- 
plete; and in the gloomy fortress of S. Angelo, while the scum of alien military rabble was 
devastating the proud city of Rome, hearing the shrieks of agonised human beings tortured for 
the hope of plunder and in wanton savagery, and watching the glare of burning palaces and 
houses, he must have looked across the wide valley along which the Tiber flowed sullenly to the 
hillside of Monte Mario, and commented bitterly on his unfinished pleasure house sunning itself 
on the vine-clad slopes, the epitome of himself and his hedonistic ideals. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Leonarp Strokes, in the Chair. 
Str CHARLES HOLROYD, rising at the in- 


showed a regard for the well-ordered garden and 
vitation of the President, said he had enjoyed 


well-arranged surroundings, but not exactly the 


immensely listening to Mr. Ricardo’s learned Paper 
with its admirable history of the late Renaissance. 
He had lived in Rome altogether two winters, 
but he was sorry he had never been to the Villa 
Madama, so he had been delighted to see the plans 
_and photographs Mr. Ricardo had shown. That 
the notion of the Villa—garden and residence— 
should have come from Raphael was an exceedingly 
pleasant thought, for it seemed to unite with all 
one’s idea of his nature. Mr. Ricardo’s history of 
the parentage of Raphael’s architecture was no 
doubt correct, but he could not help feeling that 
he left out of account the architect who built the 
Palace of Urbino. It was sometimes said to be 
Francesco di Giorgio; the Palace of Urbino had a 
lighter touch than any work of Bramante’s that 
he knew. It was gayer even than Bramante’s work 
at Milan. He felt that Bramante was too learned 
for Raphael. Raphael, no doubt, assimilated that 
learning without much trouble ; he could not help 
feeling, however, that Raphael used Bramante but 
did not really grow from him. Bramante was 
his schoolmaster, not his father. Then there was 
Leonardo. He felt that Leonardo was altogether 
beyond Raphael. Raphael imitated his painting 
in Florence—even tried to get his smile, but did 
not succeed. Raphael, he thought, never touched 
Leonardo in his subtlety or lightness of touch. 
The Roman villas, he supposed, came originally 
from Greek villas. He knew some of the Roman 
villas—Adriano and others—and they certainly 





same regard for the up-and-down gardens, and for 
what Mr. Ricardo called picturesque work in the 
gardens. We did not know much about the 
Greek villas, except from Landor’s conversations 
when he introduced Epicurus walking about and 
talking in them. As regards the laying-out of 
towns, he should like to mention the laying out 
of Pompeii. When he was there last he stood in 
the middle of the town, where the two great streets 
crossed. The lay-out of this thoroughfare looked 
as if it had been expressly dictated by the views to 
be had on every hand. Looking in one direction 
could be seen Mount Vesuvius with its cone, and 
the smoke issuing from it. At the other end of 
this long main street could be seen a beautiful 
little bay and a town on the rocky shore. Then 
down another street was a delightful glimpse of 
the sea, which if it had not been for a dip in the 
hills would have been lost. Again, on the opposite 
side was a very beautiful view of the Apennines. 
It was evident that the four streets had been laid out 
with the idea of these beautiful views. Leonardo’s 
decorative work in Mantua—even the room decora- 
tions that are now restored—the knotted work on 
the ceilings and the elaborate foliage growths 
on the walls, absolutely filling the spaces, was, 
he thought, much more detailed than Raphael’s, 
and much more learned. It was better work, and 
could not have been done in the short time at 
Raphael’s disposal. He would like to mention a 
thing he had noticed at Milan over Leonardo’s “ Last 
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Supper.” He happened to look carefully with his 
opera glasses at the two shields painted with 
wreaths of oak and other foliage, and found them to 
be the most delightful and careful work of that sort 
that he had ever seen. He believed they were by 
Leonardo’s own hand. Nobody ever seemed to 
have looked at them: but they were there, and 
were well worth studying. He should like to have 
a good photograph of them if one was to be got. 
That Last Supper, too—he looked at it the other 
day, and really it was the greatest thing that had 
ever been done in paint, and represented enough 
work for one man’s life. Mr. Ricardo seemed 
rather to blame the patronage system which ob- 
tained in Italy during that period. But he had 
always looked upon Pope Julius—the tyrant—the 
bully patron—as almost the best patron that art 
had ever had. If Leonardo had been taken up 
by him we should have had many things as fine 
as the Last Supper to see to-day. Julius got an 
enormous amount of work out of his men during 
the few years he was Pontiff. Besides, he was 
occupied so much with wars that when he did come 
and see his artists he worried them a good deal, but 
only for a short time, and made them get on. He 
did insist on getting things done, and he thought 
that sort of patron was rather a better man to 
manage than guilds and councils and committees. 
Mr. Ricardo was rough on the Medici in general. 
Leo and Clement were not good specimens of that 
family, but Cosimo, Pater Patric, and Lorenzo 
the Magnificent seem to have made Florence in its 
Renaissance aspect—they made it commercially, 
at any rate.. He should like to point out that the 
Villa Madama, being a summer residence, was 
placed on the right side of the Tiber, and facing the 
Campagna and the cold winds from the hills, 
whereas nearly all the Roman villas were on the left 
bank of the Tiber, under the Apennines. The 
Romans would be able to sit and lounge about in 
the front of the house all the winter, sheltered 
from the wind, just exactly as they might upon the 
right bankof the Arno. He liked the phrase that Mr. 
Ricardo used, that “‘ Raphael had no time to brood 
over things.” That was just what he (the speaker) 
wanted to try and express—that Raphael’s work 
was the outcome of the knowledge around him, 
which he received and used with the easy grace 
that characterised his painting and all that he did 
—his drawing, especially. He was not a great 
scholar, but a great executant. The studio of 
Raphael was not, to his mind, exactly like a club 
—even a Fine Arts Club. It was more like a mix- 
ture of Morris & Co. and the London University 
and the Office of Works. Everybody was rushing 
about and doing things. They were going to the 
Campagna under the learned auspices of the anti- 
quaries, and copying the details of the newly dis- 
covered grottoes, and putting them into the first 
piece of work they came across. Villas were a 
beautiful arrangement of all the arts. They were 
architecturally designed with colonnades, they had 
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painted rooms, and gardens full of statues and 
fountains worked in sculpture—sculpture that was 
very free and would not cost much. They were 
charming things ; he had often felt that if we could 
only use sculpture like that which would not cost 
so much, it would be good for us and the sculptors 
too. Before he sat down he should like to tell 
them of a little visit he paid one winter at Rome 
to a Villa at Frascati, where from his bedroom 
he could see the whole plain of the Campagna. 
The sun was rising behind, the full moon was 
setting, and there was the dome of St. Peter’s, like 
another moon, opposite, and all the valley of the 
Campagna was filled with mist in the early morning, 
which showed one that it was not really a plain that 
one looked at all day. From his bed in that room 
he could see all this, and the sea on the left, and 
roses round the windows. Often he blessed the 
architect of that room ; he did not know whether 
the architect thought of the place where the bed 
ought to be, but he seemed to have made the room 
a most delightful one to live in. 

Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. Oxon. [F.], 
said he should like very briefly, but very cordially, 
to second the vote of thanks. Rich as had been 
the details which Mr. Ricardo had laid before 
them, and intricate as had been his historical 
account of the artistic birth of the building brought 
to their notice, a yet more important thing to 
them was the fact that he had taken them in spirit 
into the heart of the Renaissance. He had often 
wondered why it was that the Renaissance had 
such a hold upon their inner being. He fancied it 
was not merely because the men of that age were 
giants—though they certainly were—nor was it 
merely because the Renaissance was a movement 
in literature as well as in art, so that it took hold 
of them in two ways ; but one could not help feeling 
that the secret of that great charm lay also in 
the fact that they got through it a hold on two 
periods of the past. And even more than that. 
It was not merely that one entered into two phases 
of history, the classic and the revived classic, but it 
was that in breathing the spirit of the Renaissance 
one actually shared with the men of a past age the 
pleasure that they had in a remoter past. All in- 
tellectual pleasure, when we come to analyse it, 
really resolves itself into society in one form or 
another—either the society of men of our own 
day, or the society of men of the past. All culture 
came to mean that, and he thought the great charm 
of the Renaissance lay in the fact that we seemed 
to enjoy the work of the Renaissance with the very 
men who created it—we enjoyed to-day that 
which was such a pleasure to them. The best 
thanks they could give to Mr. Ricardo was to 
assure him that they had that evening gone with 
him into that region of pleasure. 

Mr. RICARDO, responding to the vote of 
thanks, and referring to the Palazzo Ducale at 
Urbino mentioned by Sir Charles Holroyd, said 
he felt that Bramante had been intensely impreg- 
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nated with the work that was done there, and in 
that way it might have been handed on to Raphael, 
but he did not think Raphael’s recollections of 
Urbino would be very strong, for he’ had left the 
place asa child. If, as the President had kindly 
suggested, his Paper had made the Villa Madama 
interesting to students, it was in the hopes that they 
might pursue the matter and make it more real to 
them than he had the power to do. 


The Vigna de’ Medici, or Villa Madama. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s brilliant little essay on the 
growth of Italian Renaissance Architecture, which 
takes the “ Villa Madama ” as its text—a peg on 
which to hang the chain of events and of the 
artistic development which led to the production of 
the refined architecture of the early sixteenth 
century—was made yet more interesting by his 
subsequent remarks on the lantern illustrations 
which he exhibited. As the other business of the 
evening prevented adequate discussion, I venture 
to jot down a few remarks on the Villa itself. 

I do not think that what we now see of the Villa 
can be attributed to Raphael. In his life of Giulio 
Romano, Vasari says that Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici resolved to erect a palace on Monte Mario, 
“ proposing to furnish his new building with all the 
beauties and conveniences of fine apartments, 
gardens, loggia, fountains, groves and every other 
embellishment that could be devised ; the charge 
of the whole being given to Giulio. Very willingly 
did the latter put his hand to the work, and in due 
time he completed the palace, . . . bringing it to 
that perfection of which we shall discourse more at 
length.” 

He goes on describing the place; then says, 
“which was so beautiful that many believed the 
first sketch to have been made by Raphael himself.” 
In the same writer’s life of Raphael he says: “* The 
architectural designs for the Vigna of the Pope, 
&c., &c. (other houses) were likewise prepared by 
Raphael” ; but in a footnote the annotator says 
“commenced by Raphael, but finished by Giulio 
Romano, after designs of his own, which were 
different in many respects from those of aphael.” 
If we take into account Raphael’s other engage- 
ments, and the above record by one who was almost 
a contemporary, I think we must conclude that the 
“ first sketch” is as much as can be attributed to 
Raphael. Such a sketch may have been made and 
handed to his favourite pupil as an act of friend- 
ship. It is quite likely that he himself recom- 
mended Giulio Romano to the Cardinal for the 
work. Mr. Ricardo touched but lightly on that 
which now constitutes the direct value of what 
remains of the Villa Madama—the decoration in 
stucco and colour of the interior of the Loggia. 
These decorations are among the most beautiful 
remaining of that period (1523). In delicacy and 
invention they equal those of the Vatican Loggia ; 
in soundness of decorative purpose and design 
they much surpass them. Instead of the over- 
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charged confusion of beautiful detail which em- 
barrasses the architecture in the latter famous 
work, we find in the “ Madama” the colouring 
beautifully disposed in such bands or panels as to 
express the architectural form ; so that, apart from 
the excellence of the detail and its delicate execu- 
tion, it is really a masterpiece of decoration. The 
merit of this is chiefly due to Giovanni da Udine 
and his assistants. That this was the case is con- 
firmed by the Cardinal’s appreciation, “‘ who,” says 
Vasari, “ highly esteemed his abilities, not only 
conferred many benefits on the kinsmen of 
Giovanni, but also gave him a canonicate for him- 
self.” This “ canonicate ’’ Giovanni subsequently 
gave to his brother, Paulo (also a layman), who 
seems to have enjoyed it for fifty-four years. One 
must imagine Sir William Richmond made a canon 
of St. Paul’s, to appreciate this form of reward ! 
The Cardinal also made Giovanni Knight of 
S. Pietro. 

Giovanni da Udine later accompanied Giulio 
Romano to Mantua, where the latter’s skill in the 
planning of gardens and pleasure-house was again 
evidenced, as was also the joint work of the two 
artists in decoration. It is sad to record that 
much of their beautiful work has perished through 
neglect during the last forty years. 

J. D. Crace [Hon. A.]. 

Note.—There is a fine model of the centre vault 
of the Villa Madama Loggia (to scale not stated) 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. It is very 
improperly located in a dark place. 


Mr. Ricardo’s Lantern Illustrations. 
1. Project for the Dome at Milan Cathedral. From 
L. da Vinci’s notebook : “ Total weight of every- 
thing 4,608,000 il peso del tiburio.” 


2. Bramante : Sta. Maria Grazie, Milan. 

3. a Sacristy, San Satiro, Milan. 

1 os Cloisters, Sta. Maria della Pace, Rome. 
5. Palazzo della Cancelleria, Rome. 

6. Be Courtyard della Cancelleria, Rome. 

a. Window at angie of the Cancelleria, 


- 
8. Raphael’s Virtues : Sala della Signatura, Vatican. 
9. Raphael : School of Athens, Vatican. 

10. Peruzzi : Casa Pollini, Siena. 

11. es Villa di Sta. Columba, Siena. 

12. oe Villa Midi, near Siena. 

13. ¥ Palazzo Albergati, Bologna. 

14. Raphael : Pandolfini, Florence. 

15. Peruzzi : Farnesina, Rome. 

iG. =. Doorway, Palazzo Prosperi, Ferrara. 
17. oe Ceiling, Castel Belcaro, Siena. 
Courtyard, Palazzo Massimi. 


” 


19. ie Colonnade of Palazzo Massimi, 

20. Raphael : Loggie to the Vatican. 

21. ie Villa Madama, view from North. 

22. re Villa Madama, completed according to 


Geymiuller, view from East. 
23. Plan according to Geymiiller. 
24. Plan according to San Gallo, Il Giovane. 
ote 


25. Villa Madama—from N.E. 


26. 5 Terrace of Grottoes. 

7, 2B. Interior of Loggia. 

29. re Interior of Loggia: apse. 
30. - Interior of Loggia. 

31, 32. Giulio Romano: Palazzo del Te, Loggia. 
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ST. KATHARINE’'S CHURCH, [(CKLEFORD, HERTS.* 


By Water 
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HURCH, 
*hotographed by Mr. T. B 


OME years ago I had occasion to attempt a 
S very slight description of the fabric of this 
church ; and now I will endeayour to give a 
reading of its structural development. Viewing 
the building from the south or south-east we find 
our reading of it as a medieval structure ren- 
dered difficult by the addition to it of a south aisle 
and chapel, in compliance with modern require- 
ments. These also give complexity to the interior. 
How greatly they do complicate the whole thing, 
as a legible historical document, may be realised 
by referring to the photographs so fortunately 
taken by the late Mr. T. B. Latchmore, of Hitchin, 
in the early days of photography, before Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Gilbert Scott made his additions in 
1858-9. From these views, and from the 43-inch 
scale plan that I have to show, made-out partly by 
the light of these photographs, we may see that 
the old structure was a comparatively simple 
Read at the Church before the East 
logical Society, 11th June 1908. 
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LEFORD, HERTS, FROM 8.E, 


before the alterations made in 1859, 


composition, consisting of a long, aisleless nave, a 
short chancel, a western tower, and a south porch. 
But these various parts themselves are not all of 
one building-time; for each one bears evidence in 
its forms and features of a different time for its 
execution. This means that they came to be built 
in a certain chronological sequence ; and in dis- 
covering the order of this sequence we shall be 
roughly mapping-out the history of the fabric 
through the centuries it has taken to grow into 
the form in which it has come down to us. 

So far as I am able to decipher this history from 
the actual structure, I make out the order of the 
building-work to be something like this, viz.: (1) 
the nave—of the twelfth century ; (2) the chancel 
and the tower—of the thirteenth century ; (3) just 
one window in the north wall—of the fourteenth 
century ; (4) the porch, the remaining nave 
windows and the buttresses—of the fifteenth 
century, also the nave roof; and lastly (5) the 
south aisle and chapel—of the nineteenth century. 
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Amongst my reasons for venturing to assign 
these various parts of the building to these 
different centuries are the following :—The two 


doorways of the nave by their design and detail 
proclaim their approximate date as being almost 
certainly within the third quarter of the twelfth 
century. These doorways may be taken as dating 
the walls in which they occur; and though the 
nave walls have retained till to-day only these door- 
openings unenlarged, every one of the original win- 
dow openings having been obliterated or altered out 
of recognition, yet we may fairly reckon this nave 


in its general proportions, and largely in the sub- 
stance of its walls, as being the main body of the 
church built between A.p. 1150 and 1175. This 


nave must have always had its chancel, t» complete 
the church; but I hesitate to regard the existing 
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chancel as being a twelfth-century one. From 
the fact of its being neither quite central with nor 
quite in line with the nave, and from other indi- 
cations, including a thirteenth-century window 
remaining in its north wall, I conjecture that this 
square-ended chancel may be a thirteenth-century 
rebuilding of an earlier one—as so many of our 
existing old chancels are. 

In that same century, perhaps about the same 
time, the tower, to hold bells, came to be added 
at the other end of the nave. This must have in- 
volved the removal of the twelfth-century west wall, 
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which till then might have carried its own bell 
turret. The tower arch and the narrow, pointed- 
headed window in the south face of the tower 
afford, in their design, evidence of thirteenth- 
century date. The planning and shaping of the 
external abutments, built to take the thrust of the 
tower arch on its north and south sides, suggest 
that this tower may have been erected complete just 
clear outside of the standing west wall—to avoid 
disturbing the latter till the new work was up—and 
that the junction of the tower with the nave was 
then effected, the old west wall being taken down as 
the final operation. An alternative reading of this 
tower might be that the bedy of it is contemporary 
with the nave; in which case the tower arch 
would be an insertion of the thirteenth century— 
an enlargement of a narrower, early arch, necessi- 
tating the abutments we see. 

The body of the tower is apparently of one building 
from bottom to top, its western buttresses, staircase 
and west window being insertions of the fifteenth 
century. Its belfry window-lights, too, received 
their present external form in the fifteenth century 
apparently ; but their original internal arches re- 
main unaltered, semicircular in form and square- 
edged. The small wall-piercings on either side of 
these window-heads on the north and south faces, 
and one to the east, are also part of the original 
design. The existing tower roof is hardly likely 
to be earlier than the eighteenth century, when 
perhaps a parapet may have become ruinous and 
been removed. 

The chief piece of fourgeenth-century work re- 
maining in the church is the three-light window in 
the north wall of the nave, a work of the first 
half of that century. In its head there still remain 
fragments of old glass. Doubtless it came about 
in response to a call for more light, and more 
translucent colour. 

To the fifteenth century I have assigned, besides 
the features already mentioned in the tower, the re- 
maining old windows and buttresses in the church, 
and the south porch. The buttresses, indeed, 
might be taken for fourteenth-century works, con- 
sidering their proportions, especially those on the 
western angles of the tower, but the southern one of 
these is so intimately associated with the staircase 
turret and the west window, both of which are of 
the fifteenth century, that it is difficult to see how 
this buttress can be work of earlier date than they 
are. A similar argument applies to the buttresses 
on the south side of the nave, shown in Mr. Latch- 
more’s photograph, since the one there seen abut- 
ting the chancel arch must surely be contemporary 
with the wide, four-centred chancel arch showing 
in his photograph of the interior—an arch almost 
certainly of the fifteenth century. This arch, 
spanning the full width of the chancel, would of 
course have superseded an earlier one whose span 

estimating from parallel examples—may be 
taken to have been about one-third of the external 
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width of the nave, thus giving abutments of solid 
walling on either side about equal in depth to the 
span of the arch whose thrust they had to resist. 
On the foundation of these pieces of solid walling 
Scott may have set the bases of his arch—the third 
chancel arch, at least, that the church must have 
possessed in its time. 

With the chancel arch goes the rood-gallery, the 
staircase to which remains in the north wall of the 
nave, as well as the fifteenth century piscina of a 
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photo, would be enlargements of earlier openings. 
Inthe eighteenth century apparently—judging again 
from the photos—the east window got transformed 
into a three-light window of that time, with wooden 
mullions. Scott replaced this with the triplet of 
lights now there, for which arrangement he may 
have found some authority in the thirteenth-century 
walling. 

One work of the fifteenth century, and by no 
means the least important in this church, remains 


INTERIOR LOOKING EAST. 


Photographed by Mr. T. B. Latchmore before the alterations made in 1859, 


nave altar that must have stood here, beneath this 
rood-loft, corresponding no doubt to another on 
the south side. A stone altar-slab, 6 inches thick, 
apparently from this north side, is preserved in the 
church. It measures 5 feet by 2 feet on the upper 
face and is moulded, to a large hollow chamfer, on 
its western and southern edges. 

I suggest a three-light, fifteenth century window 
in the east end of the chancel in accordance with the 
two-light one in the south wall showing clearly in 
Mr. Latchmore’s photo. These, of course, together 
with the low-side window, also showing in the 


to be noticed, viz., the roof of the nave. The 
earlier roof, which this must replace, would have 
been of steeper pitch, with its apex nearly up to 
the string-course under the belfry windows, and its 
eaves well below the present top of the walls. This 
earlier roof was probably pushing-out the walls, the 
north wall in particular having a considerable out- 
ward lean. The existing roof, with its tie-beams, 
may have helped, along with the contemporary but- 
tresses, to save the walls from collapse. It retains 
its complete set of twelve stone corbels, under the 
wall-pieces, vigorously carve in figure-subjects. 
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This, in brief, is the history of the structure so 
far as I have been able to trace it out from the 
work itself. For my conclusions I have given such 
reasons as seemed best worth offering. Documen- 
tary evidence should throw further light. Who 
will now gather such evidence ? 

Finally, just to take a bird’s-eye view of it all, 
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we see a mid-twelfth-century church, whose nave 
in greater part still forms the nucleus of the whole, 
having its chancel, to the east, probably rebuilt in 
the thirteenth century, and a tower, to the west, 
added about the same time; then we observe a 
general overhauling of the fabric in the fifteenth 
century, including the stiffening of walls with 
buttresses, the inserting of large windows and a 
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wide chancel arch, the adding of a south porch, 
and the putting, on raised walls, of an entirely 
new, low-pitched roof to the nave. The existing 
chancel roof is modern, but may follow a fifteenth- 
century pitch, its side walls having been raised. 
The further expansion of the building, by the 
addition of a nineteenth-century aisle and chapel 
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on the south side and a vestry on the north, brings 
the story down to the present day. The handi- 
work of century after century superimposed in 
successive layers, as it were, each over what pre- 
ceded it, has resulted in a mass of building-work 
of some complexity, which affords a not un- 
fitting subject for investigation by an archio- 
logical society. 
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MR. THORPE, 
CLERK OF HER MAJESTY’S WORKS 
(1600). 


Within the last ten years a document has been 
brought to light at Hatfield House which may be 
regarded as furnishing an instance of employment 
of one of thé John Thorpes, either father, or son as 
sometimes assumed ; and as it may help to clear 
some of the controversy that has arisen at different 
times it is well to bring it to notice. It may prove 
at any rate that one of the Thorpes was a man of 
considerable experience. 


Sin Henry Nevite to Str Roperr Ceci. 


fecommends the suit of Mr. Thorpe, one of the 
Clerks of Her Majesty’s Works, for a reversion of one 
of the higher places of that kind. 

Paris. 6 May, 1600. 

Four or five extracts only have hitherto been 
cited, by the late Mr. Wyatt Papworth and again 
by Mr. Gotch. These refer specifically, I believe, 
to John Thorpe, mentioning the Christian name, 
and point to steward’s or land surveyor’s work, 
which, of course, might have been included in the 
duties of the office of clerk of works. 

Undoubtedly possessing a knowledge of building, 
there is no good reason for doubting that the 
person referred to in the foregoing extract also 
drew plans and elevations for new work, and 
furnished details to guide workmen in the ‘“ New 
Style.” In such case it is clear that he would be 
competent to prepare drawings of existing build- 
ings. But there has been controversy under all 
these heads as regards John Thorpe and the Soane 
collection of his drawings. 

Supposing two John Thorpes, father and son, 
as generally held on account of dates, probably the 
son was the more educated. Be that as it may, 
while individuality remains undiscovered, it is 
difficult to avoid employing the singular when the 
Soane collection of drawings is discussed. A man 
of some culture, he must have studied for years: the 
miscellaneous collection of drawings is evidence of 
this, even though all may not be the work of his 
own hand. They appear to be a collection of 
measured. records mixed with drawings prepared 
some for the execution of work, some as preliminary 
sketches. As there are no details it has been held 
that none were supplied, but this does not affect 
the conclusion which may fairly be drawn that 
Thorpe was a competent man. It is hard to believe 
that the mere absence of details is a sufficient 
reason for asserting that he gave none. This 
conclusion appears to be rather weak. 

Feeling tolerably certain that identity may be 
established I have furnished what may be regarded 
as a satisfactory explanation of John Thorpe’s 
familiarity with so many great buildings. Some 
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connection with Richmond Park is instanced in 
one of the extracts hitherto cited about him. 

That Thorpe did, in fact, make the designs 
attributed to him cannot be substantiated. 
Neither can it be substantiated that Ashburnham 
House was, in fact, designed by Inigo Jones. 
Tradition in the former instance, quoted in the 
* Architectural Dictionary,” shows that Thorpe 
was a cultured manand competent; if also practical, 
this is strongly in favour of the view that he pre- 
pared at least some of the designs. In the latter 
instance, however, the work itself is convincing, and 
tradition actually points to Inigo Jones. 

The conclusion that John Thorpe visited France, 
and Paris in particular, a conclusion long ago 
arrived at by Mr. Gotch and somewhat disputed, 
would seem much strengthened by the letter to Sir 
R. Cecil. The writer, Sir Henry Nevill, was Eliza- 
beth’s Ambassador in Paris, where he was sent in 
1599 and remained but a few years. During the 
period of his stay it would appear that Thorpe’s 
drawings of certain Paris buildings were made ; 
indeed, the year 1600 which dates them is the very 
year of Sir Henry’s letter from Paris recommend- 
ing “Mr. Thorpe” for promotion in England. 
Does it not seem most likely that Thorpe was over 
there with him ? 

In the Paper on Ashburnham House * I have 
shown that the predecessor, the Dean’s House, was 
leased to persons holding high office under Eliza- 
beth and James I. Knowing of the Court connec- 
tion and his residence in the metropolis, we should 
scarcely be surprised were a discovery made show- 
ing that Thorpe had a hand in altering or adopting 
the Dean’s House for the occupation of some of 
these courtiers. 

Asa matter of fact, I believe it is Peacham’s 
second edition (1634) which is quoted as the autho- 
rity for Thorpe’s location in St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. Does the first edition (1612) also mention it? 
Ina grant, 1545 (36 Hen. VILI.), certain messuages 
in the tenure of John Thorp and others, including 
two titled ladies, but in the parish of St. Martin’s- 
within-Ludgate, are mentioned. There is nothing to 
identify Thorpe, but the entry is much nearer the 
dates of the earlier drawings than are the editions 
of Peacham’s book ; it may point to the then resi- 
dence of the elder Thorpe, and therefore be worth 
recording. Peacham makes clear that there were 
two Thorpes, father and son. I cannot discover 
whether Thorpe has been satisfactorily connected 
with Northamptonshire, but I think it might 
reasonably be inferred that he was descended from 
a family of some consequence, which would account 
for much. If I am not mistaken the arms he bore 
belonged to an old family of that county. A man 
of sense, as we must allow John Thorpe to have 
been, would scarcely have laid himself open to the 


* Journat R.LB.A., 8th January 1910. 
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charge of assuming arms to which he was not en- 
titled ; besides, at that time the offence would 
probably have been exposed. 

As evidence of the varied studies or attainments 
of another aspirant to Cecil’s favour the following 
extract may be instanced. The “ Architectural 
Dictionary” gives an extract which mentions a 
pinnance that might be taken to pieces built by 
“one master Stickles” in 1596, and refers to the 
plan of the Ranger’s or Richmond Lodge by him in 
Thorpe’s book of drawings. 


STICKELLS to Str Ropert CEcIL. 

Understands that the Her Majesty’s 
buildings intends by Cecil’s favour to join his son in 
his letters patent “although the buildings import no 


Robert 


Surveyor of 


such cause whereby to use men of greater judgment 
than they are that supply the place, yet I hope your 
Honour will conceive of my well meaning.” He has 
preferred to do that which never a man has done the 
like : for all those works that heretofore have been done 


are imperfect and unjust : and his desire is to be put on 
his trial, either in the mathematical sciences, or in the 
rules of architecture, of ship building, or of fortifying, 
house building, or any such ingenious causes In these 
he has offered to do by perfect art that which yet is 
undone by any. Enlarges upon the present imperfec- 
tions in these arts, and on their true basis From the 


manor of Richmond, 20 Aug. 1600. 


The ‘Architectural Dictionary,” under Stickells, 
mentions that William Spicer appears to have 


been appointed Queen’s Surveyor in 1595. This 
could not have been the case, as the following entry 
shows: indeed the Dictionary mentions, under 


Spicer, that the date of his appointment was 1597. 


May 7, 1595. Tuomas SAvELL, THE QUEEN’S SURVEYOR, 


to Str R. Cectt. 





As to a petition which he wishes should reach his 
lordship [apparently Lord Burghl Speaks of ‘‘the 
heavy delay of 4 years, partly by sickness, but specially 
by the vehement appetite of the Lady Gargrave, watch- 
ing all opportunities to disposees me of my living.” 


I have little doubt that a tedious search of the 
Patent Rolls or the records of the household of 
Elizabeth by a skilled hand would result in some 
further discovery which would be helpful in eluci- 
dating the history of John Thorpe. 

HARRY Sire [F.]. 


LINCOLN MINSTER. 

I should like to ma':e a few comments on the 
papers by Messrs. Francis Bond and William 
Watkins, published in two recent numbers of the 
Institute JourNAL, on Lincoln Cathedral, which 
I have read with much interest. 

It is no new idea that the trefoil-headed 
arcades in front of the lancet areades were subse- 
quently added to thicken the walls. I believe Mr. 
J. H. Parker, C.B., first put forward that view. I 
have befcre me a ¢ py of a drawing which I made 
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for him in 1874 to show this addition—it is the 
junction of this wall arcade with the lavatory wall ; 
it shows also the detached clustered pier in front of 
this double wall arcade. Iam not sure whether or 
no he published the drawing ; he asked me to make 
it to illustrate a Paper he was writing on the subject, 
which Paper, if written, I have never seen. 

It is suggested that these walls were thickened to 
carry a vault ; it may be so, rib vaulting was then in 
its infancy. Of course we now know that a vault 
does not necessitate a thick continuous wall; a 
vault requires solid piers, and given these the wall 
may be a mere screen, or a system of fenestration, 
a treatment so common two centuries later. The 
architect did thicken these walls, and with very 
good effect, but the additional thickness was not 
necessitated by the groining. It is a little curious 
that while the wall was thickened, the piers from 
which the aisle vaulting springs were detached from 
the wall and so made less dependent on it. 

Again, | read ‘“‘ A Gothic vault is easier to con- 
struct if the ribs are equidistant ”’—meaning, I sup- 
pose, if the bays are of equal width. Be the bays 
equal or unequal, there is no difficulty in the con- 
struction. Our masters knew how to avoid the 
tame effect of mechanical accuracy. The choir 
aisles of Hythe Church, Kent, occur to me at the 
moment as a charming instance of this irregularity. 
One of the features of medieval vaulting is its 
adaptability to irregularities of plan with enhanced 
effect and without in any way impairing its con- 
structive efficiency. Much of page 38 is open to 
criticism, but as it is of general rather than local 
interest I will not dwell upon it. 

The difference of weight between a medieval oak 
roof and stone vaulting is by no means so great as is 
I worked it out long ago, but have not 
the particulars before me now. Apart from the 
piers, the groin ribs and cells are frequently lighter 
than a substantial timber roof. Any additional 
substance given to the piers would be a source of 
streneth, not of weakness. 

[ discover nothing unusual in the abutment pro- 
vided as shown on the transverse section of the 
choir. By the way, that section does not show how 
very slight is the projection of the choir clerestory 
buttresses, and how narrow the flying buttresses are 
—so thin that they can do but little to resist the 
thrust of the choir vaulting. 

[ believe the general idea some thirty years ago 
was that St. Hugh carried up the great transepts 
and the choir only to the string-course over the 
arcades, and there the work was left for a time with 
possibly a temporary clerestory for light. As- 
suming that a wood roof was put on or provided 
for, this might account for the three rough arched 
heads in each bay of the choir. I have no recollec- 
tion of the * open arch ” described, but I should 
very much doubt its having ever been a clerestory 
window. The entire suggestion, although plausible, 


suggested. 
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is impracticable. That fenestration ad infinitum 
shown on page 44 is utterly opposed to the spirit 
of thirteenth-century work, and even two hundred 
years later it would not have been so bald and un- 
interesting or so little in accordance with sound 
construction as the drawing on page 44 shows it. 
It looks perilously insecure ; indeed, constructed as 
it is of two skins and resting upon detached legs of 
no great substance, it could not possibly stand in 
such an exposed situation. 

If we accept the view above quoted there is no 
longer any difficulty as to underpinning—a descrip- 
tion of work rarely resorted to in those days, for 
there was nothing to underpin, the triforium and 
clerestory being commenced and completed at a 
later date, possibly not until after the fall of the 
central tower. The character of the choir groining 
certainly points to a date not earlier than the 
second or third quarter of the thirteenth century. 

So far as I remember Ripon, and after referring 
to my sketches, the work there is in every way 
inferior to the Lincoln work. The chapels of the 
choir transept were no doubt designed by the 
builder of the transept itself. The idea that the 
end bay of this transept was at first only one 
story high is quite new to me and is most in- 
teresting. The suggestion in the hands of the 
authors of the article becomes practically a cer- 
tainty, and goes far to explain the treatment of the 
north end of this transept. The fact that the 
windows alluded to had been glazed or prepared for 
glazing was known to me. The tower hypothesis 
was, I believe, given up. 

It is more difficult to accept the suggestion that 
the oblong chapel east of the north bay of this tran- 
sept could have been intended for a chapter house. 
The base mouldings now existing, if not (as I think 
they are) of the identical section of those to the 
polygonal chapter house adjoining, are of similar 
character and seem to indicate that this chapel and 
the chapter house were carried up simultaneously. 
By the term “ Chapter house ” I mean the main 
structure only, the centre pier from which the 
groining springs—the groining, with its springers, 
and the flying buttresses and the piers from 
which they spring, are obviously later. 

The Lady Chapel idea seems not improbable, there 
being otherwise no constructional Lady Chapel at 
Lincoln, but if so the difficulty arises: when and 
why was it destroyed ? I cannot agree that it was 
held by almost everyone that this Chapel super- 
seded an earlier apsidal one similar to the one on the 
south side. The existing foundations, evidently 
original, disprove this. Hollar’s somewhat crude 
drawing does not represent an ornate exterior, and 
seems rather to suggest a building of more than one 
story. If ever a Lady Chapel, it would appear to 
have fallen into decay, and to have been repaired 
with little regard for its original character and 
adapted to some other use, we know not what. 
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The plan of St. Hugh’s apse.—It appears to be 
taken for granted that this is Mr. Pearson’s restora- 
tion of the chevet. It is not so. This plan was 
made by Mr. J. J. Smith, for thirty years clerk of 
works to the Dean and Chapter, simply to show the 
existing foundations. Nothing more. 

When I saw these foundations laid bare there 
was no indication of a triangular “spur ”’—such a 
feature would be unusual. Mr. Smith represented 
exactly what he found, and did not attempt to re- 
store or assume anything. The bit of arcade (1 
have seen it), if ¢n situ, and I think it is, is a puzzle. 
The authors of the Paper may be right ; but no 
foundation for such a feature exists now. 

As to the setting-out of the chevet I have seen 
sundry similar diagrams for other buildings, and 
have come long ago to the conclusion that they are 
like statistics, you can make them prove anything 
you like. You begin, of necessity, at the wrong 
end. You have the facts and invent the theory to 
fitthem. The chevet treatment soon fell into dis- 
use in England, but we must not forget Westminster 
Abbey before the erection of Henry VII.’s Chapel, or 
Canterbury Cathedral prior to Becket’s Crown. 
There are, too, existing foundations of a very large 
Abbey Church at Muchelney, Somerset. I have 
seen it and havea plan, but cannot lay my hand on 
it just now. I believe those all had, or were de- 
signed to have, a chevet of five chapels. 

As to dates. I think most people would now agree 
with the authors in the main. There might be a 
difference ot opinion as to whether the groining of 
the choir or of the nave is the earlier; that of the 
great transepts is certainly earlier than either of 
them. When the vaulting of its northern arm was 
repaired in the seventies | had an opportunity of 
examining it closely. Itscharacter, both as to detail 
and masonry, proves this. [have always regarded 
the Chapter House as 1210-20 (Hugh of Wells). 

There is no mention of the large }-in. scale plan of 
the cathedral made by Mr. J.J. Smith. He spent 
many years upon it. It is a most elaborate plan, 
made bit by bit from large scale drawings plotted 
on the spot. This plan is, 1 believe, now in the 
Cathedral library. 

Joun Copp [A.}. 

December 1910. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Architecture, and Anglo-Saxon Domination. 


To the Editor, JourNAu R.1.B.A.— 

Sir.—In the issue of the 12th November last 
appears a review, by Mr. Francis 5. Swales, of M. 
Nénot’s monograph of the New Sorbonne, Paris. 
The work reviewed appears to be another of the 
fine books which the French Government and the 
previous rulers of France have issued in past years. 
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Would that our own Government showed equal 
interest in the arts! 

Iam not now concerned with the book, nor with 
the encomiums passed upon the building by the 
reviewer ; but the comparison made at the expense 
of the great masters of past ages, and presumably 
of English work by architects more recently passed 
away, needs, I think, some protest. Speaking of 
the subject of the monograph, the reviewer says: 
“How well it escapes the antiquated and anile 
aspect of so many of the new buildings for similar 
purposes in the countries dominated by the Anglo- 
Saxon!” (The italics are mine.) 

One wonders what the reviewer had in his mind, 
what buildings, what precise characteristics. The 
New Sorbonne is described as “ including a college 
of theology, science, and letters—a university 
building conceived as architecture distinguished 
from archeology!” What have we comparable 
in England in regard to its purpose? One thinks 
of Oxford, and recent work in new colleges and 
additions to old ones by such men as Butterfield 
and Bodley. Should we dub these examples 
* antiquated and anile—not conceived as architec- 
ture” ? If it is merely an individual opinion 
which looks only for Beaux-Arts influence, and con- 
demns where it is absent, then we may rest con- 
tent, and not trouble to obtain specific notes as 
to how these results of Anglo-Saxon productions 
might have been improved upon. Anything they 
gain from English traditions of the glories of 
our forefathers’ work may to that extent be ap- 
proved. The same may be said in regard to new 
work, so inspired, in the overseas possessions of the 
Empire, provided that conditions of climate and 
different local needs be grafted into the design, thus 
leaving the marks of British rule for future ages 
rather than the perpetuation of an indigenous 
mode of building only suited to inferior races. 
Then what new overseas universities can be cited 
as not *‘ conceived as architecture ”’ ‘ 

There is, however, a notable example of classic- 
inspired work by a firm of New York architects in 
that city, a firm placed by Mr. Swales in his list of 
the best architects America has produced. I refer 
to the Library of Columbia University. Its chief 
features are an Ionic decastyle portico, with heavy 
attic, and a broad low dome beyond, This firm 
keeps usually very close to ancient precedent, and 
probably therefore the building must be deemed 
‘ antiquated,” according to this dictum. Anyhow 
it is often put forward as a great work. Close by, 
another collegiate building has just been completed, 
inspired by fifteenth-century English Gothic. I 
refer to the Union Theological College. Anyone 
who objects here to ‘‘imported English archi- 
tecture”? would no doubt condemn it on the ground 
of its “antiquated ” style. I think, however, that 
some general remarks by Mr. R. C. Sturgis might 
be applied to this recent exterior, viz.: “ English 
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Gothic, especially its collegiate phase, has found its 
expression here, and, with the chastened memory 
of the early American barbarities in this style, and 
a grateful affection for such sound old-school 
examples as Trinity Church, New York, the de- 
velopment here has not departed much from sound 
precedent, but in a general way tends toward what 
might have been expected if Gothic had continued 
its natural course ” (JouRNAL R.I.B.A., vol. xiv., 
ord series, p. 229). 

Now we come upon the following couplet in the 

review 

** The idiot who praises in enthusiastic tone 

Every century but this!” 

One thinks of Ruskin’s teaching, and the work of 
Pugin, Scott, Street, and Burges, in Gothic; of Elmes, 
Cockerell, and others who were inspired by ancient 
classic, not to mention living practitioners; and 
inasmuch as they based it upon the work of past 
ages (of centuries other than “this’’), to which they 
gave the fullest praise with more or less enthu- 
siasm, one is surely unwilling to presume to speak 
of their idiocy. The humility and modesty of the 
true artist forbid, either as to the mother art or 
the daughter arts of sculpture and painting. 

If it be admitted that architecture 1s a progressive 
art, it must surely progress by the study of what 
has been done in past ages, and it must be a dead 
soul that is not moved to admiration and an earnest 
striving to catch what seems almost a divine 
afflatus. As Professor Reginald Blomfield once ob- 
served: “ We have yet to build up again our tradi- 
tion in the arts.” This seems to be the right attitude 
even for our leading men—always students— 
though generously expressing admiration for the 
work of their contemporaries as efforts to do well, 
even of a style they do not think the noblest. 
It has been said that “ modern art prides itself 
upon its ugliness, and any beauty based upon the 
great art traditions is counted as mere conven- 
tionality.” This goes rather too far; but ugliness, 
if novel, may be applauded as originality, and take 
credit to itself for owing nothing to tradition, and 
miscall itself ‘* Art.” This is the kind of work 
which needs to be discouraged, lest it become the 
upas-tree which in any land, dominated by any 
race, must kill all architecture worthy of the name. 
Is there even now so little vitality in “ many ” of 
our own buildings, for university purposes or other- 
wise, that we should be grateful for this reviewer's 
criticism—* antiquated and anile ” ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp W. Hupson [4.]. 
New York, 22nd December 1910. 
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CHRONICLE. 
THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1911. 
The Council's Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries (9 Conduit 
Street, W.). The Council’s Deed of Award, read 
at the General Meeting of the 16th January, gives 
particulars of the competitions and the results 
thereof as follows :— 

Tue Roya. Instirute Sttver MEDALs. 

(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas. 

Two Essays on “ The Design and Construction 
of Belfry Stages and Spires in Stone or Brick” were 
received for the Silver Medal under the following 
mottoes :— 

1. “Dulce est desipere in loco.” 

2. “ T-square.” 
The Council have awarded the Medal and Twenty- 
five Guineas to the author of the Essay submitted 
under the motto “ Dulce est desipere in loco ”’ 


[ Herbert Lewis Honeyman}. 


(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and £10 10s. 

Five sets of drawings were sent in of the various 

buildings indicated, and under mottoes as follow : 

1. ‘Nihil sine labore,” St. Lawrence 
Gresham Street: 6 strainers. 

2. ‘*Cam,’’ Senate House, Cambridge: 4 strainers. 

3. “ Ethandun,’’ Edington Church, Wiltshire: 6 

strainers. 

1. ‘‘ Farnese,’’ Somerset House: 6 strainers. 

5. **Oxonian.’’ Basilica Palladiana, Vicenza; 

Palazzo Albergati, Bologna: 6 strainers. 


Jewry, 


and 


The Council award the Medal and Ten Guineas to 
the author of the drawings submitted under the 
motto “ Ethandun ” [7. F. W. Grant [A.]]. 


THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 
(i.) The Soane Medallion and £100. 
Thirteen designs for an Entrance Gateway to a 
Capital City were submitted under the following 
mottoes :— 
1. “Black Cat”: 6 strainers. 
2. ‘* Boreas’ : 4 strainers. 
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3. “Civitas”’: 8 strainers. 
1. “ Harlequin” : 6 strainers 
5. “ Horatiaus”: 6 strainers. 
** Journey’s End”: 8 strainers 

7. ‘* Jemadar”: 4 strainers. 

8. “ Mafie” : 6 strainers. 

9. “ Mauerthor”: 7 strainers. 

10. “ Ponta”: 6 strainers. 

11. “SLLab”: 7 strainers. 

12. “Yellow Bird”: 6 strainers, 

13. Anchor (device) : 5 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to the author of the design 
submitted under the motto “ Civitas” [Prentice 
Mawson] and a Certificate of Hon. Mention and 
Ten Guineas to the authors of the designs under 
the mottoes respectively of “ Mauerthor”’ [C. 
Percival Walgate, A.R.C.A.] and “ SLLab ” 
[A. Douglas Robinson]. 

(ii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and £100. 
Two applications and drawings were received 

from the following :— 
A. W. B 


vrence Oakley : 


6 strainers. 


G strainers, 


The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of One 
Hundred Pounds, to Mr. Allan Waddington Bellis. 


(ui.) The Pugin Studentship and £40, 
Nine applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following :— 


1. Walter Alison: 3 strainers. 
2. S. Clough: 4 strainers. 

3. J. B. F. Cowper: 4 strainers. 
4. N. W. Hadwen: 4 strainers. 
5. P. Hepworth: 4 strainers. 

6. O. S. Hill : 4 strainers. 

7. F. J. Lenton: 4 strainers. 

8. J. B. Mendham : 4 strainers. 


9. T. H. Whitaker : 4 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of Forty 
Pounds to Mr. James Bertie Francis Cowper, a 
Prize of Five Guineas to Mr. Philip Dalton Hep- 
worth, and a Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. 
Noel Waugh Hadwen. 


(iv.) The Godwin Medal and £65. 
No applications were received for this Prize 
(v.) The Tite Certificate and £30. 
Nineteen designs for a Campo Santo were sub- 
mitted under the following mottoes :— 
1. “ Amaryllis” : 6 strainers. 


’ 


2. “ Apex”: 6 strainers. 


3. Black Horse (device) : 4 strainers. 
4. “ Catafalque”: 6 strainers. 

5. “Charon”: 6 strainers. 

6. “Catacomb” : 6 strainers. 

7. “Campana”: 5 strainers. 

8. “Dust and Ashes”’: 6 strainers 
9. **EK @ANATOY NIKOC,” 

10. “ Fate” : 6 strainers. 


11. “Fiat Justitia” 


: 6 strainers 
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12. “F. 13”: 6 strainers. 
13. “ Gondolier” : 5 strainers. 
14. “Geometer”: 6 strainers 
15. “Ilex”: 4 strainers. 
16. “No. L.” : 5 strainers 
17. “ Naos”: 6 strainers 
18. Red diamond (device 6 strainers 
19. “Spero Meliora” : 6 strainers 


The Council have awarded the Tite Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) £30 to the 
author of the Design marked * F. 
Herbert Foqgitt|, a Certificate of Hon. Mention and 
Ten Guineas to the author of the design bearing 
the motto “ Catafalque ” [Henry Boddington, junr. |, 
and Certificates of Hon. Mention to the authors 


13 ig | re orge 


of the designs respectively of “EK @ANATOY 
NIKOC ” [W. G. Newton] and “ Apex” [V. 0. 
Rees]. 

Tue Arruur Cates Prize: Forty GUINEAS. 


Two applications were received for the Arthur 
Cates Prize from the following : 

1. George Vey : 

2. Andrew Graham Hendersot 


6 strainers 


6 strainers 


prize to Mr. 


The Council have awarded the 
Andrew Graham Henderson. 


Prizes FoR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
The Grissell Gold Medal and £1O 10s, 


Eight designs for a Skating Rink of Wood Con 


struction were submitted under the following 
mottoes : 

l. “Dydd”: 2 st 

2. “Dan”: 3 strainers 

3. “ Morton”: 2 strainers 

t. “9x3”: 3 strainers 

5. “Oregon”: 3 strainers 

6: “Qro” 1 strainers 

7. “Riga”: 1 strainer 

8. “Three Nuns”: 2 strainers 
The Council regret that there is no design of 


sufficient merit to justify the award of the Medal. 


The Henry Saxon Snell Priz FOO. 
Four Designs for a Convalescent Home were 
submitted by the following : 
1. A. Halsted: 4 strainers 
2. Ernest Schaufelberg : 5 strainers 
3. Louis E. Pryke : 6 strainers 
1. Harry Svkes: 4 strainers 


The Council regret that none of the designs is of 


sufficient merit to justify an award being made. 


Tue ASHPITEL Prize 1910. 
The Council have, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Architectural Education, awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize (which is a prize of books, 


value £10, awarded to the candidate who has most 
highly distinguished himself among the candidates 
in the Final Examinations of the year) to Mr. 
James Bertie Francis Mane hester, 
Probationer 1906, Student who passed the 
Final Examination June 1910. 


Cow pe rs of 
1907, 
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Tue TRAVELLING StuDENTS’ Work. 
Pugin Student 1910.—The Council have ap- 
proved the drawings executed by Mr. Henry 
Hubert Fraser, Pugin Student 1910, who travelled 
in Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Northampton- 
shire, and Cambridgeshire. 


R.I.B.A. Preliminary Examination : Exemptions. 


The Council, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, have resolved 
that applicants for the Probationership R.1.B.A. 
who have passed the Senior or the Junior School 
Examination of the University of London, or the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London, shall be exempted from sitting for the 
Preliminary Examination of the Royal Institute. 


The Coronation: Postponement of the next Final 
Examination. 


His Majesty’s Coronation having been fixed for 
the 22nd June next, the Institute Final and Special 
Ixaminations, which had been arranged to com- 
mence on that date, will be held a week later—viz. 
from the 29th June to the 5th July. 


Mr. Herbert Baker’s Architectural Scholarship for 
South African Architects. 

Mr. Herbert Baker [F.], of Johannesburg, 
announces his intention to institute every alternate 
year a scholarship to be held by young South 
African architects for architectural study in Rome 
and Athens. Ina memorandum communicated to 
The Times last week Mr. Baker says :— 

It is my belief that while our architects should 
receive the greater part of their professional education 
in the country in which they live and work, yet it is 
essential for the future of South African architecture 
that they should have the opportunity of direct study 
of the masterpieces of architecture in the countries 
surrounding the Mediterranean, in which the climatic 
conditions are similar to those of South Africa. It was 
Cecil Rhodes who taught me the immense value of such 
an education when with this object in view he sent me 
to these countries. 

The scholarship will be for the period of one year, and 
its value will be £250. I hope to give it every alternate 
year. General the Hon. J. S. Smuts, Mr. Lionel 
Phillips, M.H.A., Mr. Patrick Dunean, C.M.G., M.H.A.., 
and Mr. Walter 8. Webber have kindly consented to act 
as South African trustees. In Europe the scholarship 
will be administered by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, working in conjunction with the British 
Schools at Rome and Athens. 

The scholarship will be open to any British subject 
who has spent seven years in the study and practice 
of architecture, who is under thirty-five years of age, 
and who has spent at least two-thirds of his architec- 
tural career in South Africa. It is my opinion that it is 
those architects who have reached that stage of their 
education in which they have learnt by actual experi- 
ence to realise the difficulties of architectural design 
who will derive most benefit from the scholarship. 

Each candidate will be required to submit a portfolio 
of designs, drawings, or work of craftsmanship allied to 
architecture, all of which must be the product of his 
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own hand and brain. He must also make a design and 
write a short essay on given subjects. There may also 
be a viva voce examination, and an inquiry as to the 
candidate's character and general attainments. The 
selection will be made by the trustees, acting on the 
expert advice of an architect appointed by the council 
of the Transvaal Association of Architects, an expert 
(not necessarily an architect) appointed by the trustees, 
and myself or my nominee. 

The successful candidate will be required to spend 
eight or nine months at Rome as headquarters, acting 
under the direction of the British School at Rome. 
This period will include a visit to Athens, with the 
British School there as headquarters. He must apply 
himself to the study of architecture and its allied arts, 
and not to archeology. He should devote his studies 
to the principles upon which the noblest architecture of 
all periods is based rather than to the superficial details, 
which are often the mere accidents of style. For the 
rest of the year he must make London his headquarters. 
He will then be required to continue his work in 
museums and libraries, and to study the architecture of 
Northern as compared with that of Southern Europe. 
At the completion of his year he must exhibit, under the 
direction of the R.I.B.A., the result of his studies, and 
submit a thesis on the relation of style in architecture 
to conditions of climate and practical requirements. 
He will then be required, within a limit of time fixed 
by the trustees, to hold one or more similar exhibitions 
in South Africa. 

I reserve the right to modify the conditions from 
time totime. Further information as to dates, subjects 
of examination, and other details will be given on 
inquiry to myself at P.O. Box 4959, Johannesburg. 


The Mall Improvement : Progress of the Negotiations. 

The question of the widening of the approach 
to the Mall from Charing Cross was considered last 
Wednesday at meetings of the Improvements 
Committee and the Finance Committee of thie 
London County Council. It is understood that as 
the result of the meetings a communication has 
been sent to the Office of Works, and an announce- 
ment may shortly be expected. The Times of 
the 18th inst. states that the suggestion had 
been made that the value of the site of two 
demolished houses which the Office of Works 
had offered to present to the London County 
Council should be taken into consideration in 
apportioning the cost of the improvement in 
Spring Gardens. It is obvious that if this were 
done, the basis upon which the negotiations are 
being conducted between the Office of Works on 
the one hand and the County Council and the 
Westminster City Council on the other would be 
altered. It has hitherto been assumed that if 
the cost of the necessary alterations were divided 
equally among the Department and the two 
Councils, the share of each would be about 46,666/. 
The Office of Works maintains that in carrying 
out all the improvements within the Park, and 
in offering to surrender the portion of land which 
it holds outside the boundary, it has done enough. 
If, however, the value of this land were added to 
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the estimated cost of the work still required to be 
executed (146,000/.), and if, in the new apportion- 
ment, credit were given to the Office of Works for 
the value of the land surrendered, the actual sum 
now required to be paid by the Department would 
be considerably less than 46,6661. It remains to 
be seen whether, in these altered circumstances, 
the First Commissioner of Works will be able to 
consent, on behalf of the Government, to an 
arrangement on the lines indicated. The ap- 
portionment of the remaining two-thirds of the 
cost between the two Councils would still need to 
be considered. It is understood that the West- 
minster City Council feel that they are unable to 
offer to contribute more than £50,000, in view of 
the fact that they would also have to pay, in the 
shape of rates, one-seventh of the total sum con- 
tributed by the London County Council. 


St. Paul’s Bridge. 

The Corporation of London (Bridges) Bill came 
before the Examiner of Private Bills at the House 
of Commons on the 18th inst. The Bill provides 
for the construction of a new bridge over the 
Thames between Blackfriars and Southwark 
Bridges. On the south side the bridge will begin 
at or near the junction of Southwark Street and 
Great Guildford Street, and it will terminate on 
the south side of Cannon Street “ at a point fifteen 
yards or thereabouts, measured in a_ westerly 
direction, from the centre of Old Change.” The 
Bill contains clauses for the rebuilding of South- 
wark Bridge, the widening of the eastern side of 
St. Paul’s Churchvard between Cannon Street 
and Cheapside, the construction of a subway for 
foot passengers in Knightrider Street, and the 
erection of a temporary footbridge or footbridges 
during the rebuilding of Southwark Bridge. The 
period within which the construction of the new 
bridges must be completed is fixed at ten years. 
The Examiner found that the Bill complied with 
the Standing Orders, and ordered it for first read- 
ing. The latest date on which petitions against 
the Bill may be lodged is 12th February if it is 
first introduced in the House of Commons, and 
19th February if in the House of Lords. 


The New Wing of the National Gallery. 


The extension which has recently been added to 
the National Gallery will shortly be opened to 
the public. The new galleries are largely con- 
structed of concrete, in which Kahn reinforce- 
ment has been used to secure the necessary fire- 
resisting effect. The extension consistsof a series of 
three rooms on the ground floor, and four galleries 
and a circular dome gallery on the first floor. The 
roofs consist in each case of arched girders in rein- 
forced concrete, finished with fibrous plaster and 
panelled with wired glass, which gives a lighting 
effect in striking contrast to the svstem of lighting 
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adopted in the old calleries. The ventil it10n 18 on 
lines intended to remove the compl uints of stuffi- 
ness so frequently made by visitors to picture gal- 
leries. The galleries are line 1 throughout with 
black and dark green marble, and the walls hung 
with paper of rich design to form a suitable back- 
ground for the pictures. Both the western and the 
eastern portion of the old galleries are now in course 


of reconstruction in the same way. The scheme 
of decoration for the five rooms of t new nortl 

west wing was devised by Sir Charles Holrovd. the 
Director, in conjunction with the O of Works, 
who employed Messrs. Morris, of Oxford Street, 
upon the work. In the square cent vallery 18 


adopted a background Oo C ordo' red 
colour, in another room one of old gold, and in 


the three remaining rooms one of rree} Phe 
designs, four in number, for the embossed canvas 
are by William Morris; one is known as the 
* Oak ” design, and was chosen for the dull cold of 
the fifth gallery ; two others. known t St 
James’s,”” were made some years ago for St 
James’s Palace and the silk hangings in the Throne 


Room there. 


Architectural Education. 


The question of the young rehitect s protes 
sional training was under discussion at meetiny 
of architects in the district of Birmine!] 
3th January, Mr. W. H. Bidlal M.A. [A.],1 
ch ur. \ pa} er Was read by Mi i] rl IS Rider. 


of London, who claimed that one of the best 
methods at present extant to se re ficient train 
ing was through the instrumentality of rehi 
tectural course of the International Correspondence 
Schools. The S( heme of training dop ed by the 

R ] +] } 1 4 ] . | 
S hools Was outimead, ana t arawilng | es al 

bap: ; 5 

specially printed books used by them were on view, 


The Chairman said that he felt the question of the 
eflicient education of our voune men was even 


more pressing now than it was i davs 
Everyone was becoming mo »highhy edu ited, ind 
architects must see to it th » not left in the 


background in this matter. It was very important 
that the architect should have a thorough know 
ledge of every branch of the builder’s work 

cluding sub-contractor’s work. Mr. Bidlake, in 


referring to the method ot 


instruction as carried 
out by the International Corresponden 
suid that he had gone very carefully into the 
scheme, and had come to the conclusion that it 
was one of the best methods of learning Very 
oreat care had been taken to brine the ourse up to 
a high standard of correctni ind efficienev. and 
he had no hesitation in recommending it to the 
voung men of the profession. One advantage of 
the method was that a student could studv at all 
times, and he was quite sure that when one had to 
read and write things in order to gain the necessary 
information, as was the case with the LC.S. 
method, there was more certainty of lasting 


results being obtained than in the case of the class 
method, where things heard often go in at one ear 
ind out at the other. 


Election of Licentiates R.1.B.A. 

At the Council Meetings of the 9th inst. and 
16th inst. the following candidates, having been 
found eligible and qualified under the Charter and 
By-laws, were elected Licentiates R.I.B.A., in 
accordance with the provisions of By-law 12: 
ABBOTT : Ernest Henry. 

ADAMS: Frederick Ernest (Nottingham). 
ADKIN : Alexander Gee ree Bradford). 
AISH : Clifford Augustus. 

BAKER: Charles Granville. 

CHEERS: Henry Arthur. 

CLARKE : Charles Ernest. 

CLEMESHA : F. Chapman (Canada). 
COATES : George Lister (Bury St. Edmunds). 
COLLES : Godfrey (Manchester). 
COOPER : Walter Christie (Cardiff). 

COX : Frederick Arthur. 

DARKE : FitzRoy Hyde (Cairo). 
DEACON : Wilfrid Thomas (Liverpool). 
DE ADLERSPARRE : Christopher. 
DIXON : Frederick Charles. 

DRUERY : Henry. 

EDMONDSON : Richard Jowett (Halifax). 
EVANS : Samuel (Mold, Flintshire). 
"ELG E.: Ernest Theodore (York). 

REST Thomas Morgan (Montreal). 

TLLER: Richard Andrew (Portsmouth) 

GODMAN : Charles Richard Bayly (Horsham, Sussex) 
HAMMOND: Frederick Millett (Bradford). 
HEYWOOD: James Herbert (Oldham). 
HIGGINSON : Henry (Carlisle). 

JOHNS: Edwin Thomas (Ipswich). 

JONES : Ronald Potter. 

KIRKLEY : Henry (Manchester) 

LAKE : George Frederick. 

\IACPHERSON : William (Drymen, N.B.) 
MANGAN : James Henry (Preston, Laues.). 
MARTEN : William Henry Herbert (Leeds). 
\IATHERS : John Morrison (Newport, Fife). 
McLAUCHLAN : Stewart (Liverpool). 
McMILLAN : Thomas. 

MEADEN : John Gilbert Pitney. 

MEYERS : Sydney Herbert. 

MURRAY : James. 

MURRAY: Thomas Edward. 

NORMAN : George Henry. 

NORMAN : Herbert (Northampton). 

OGDEN : George (Oldham). 

PAMPHILON : Walter James. 

PANTON : Walter (Simaru, New Zealand). 
PARISH : James (Leeds). 

PICKELS : William (Bradford). 

POWIS : George Prowse. 

RAVENSCROFT : Frederick Ernest Briant (Reading) 

SCHOFIELD: Howard Vincent Russell. 
SEAMAN : Edward Fitz-Edward. 

SITORT : Samuel George. 

SLATER : William Ford (Stoke-on-Trent). 
SMART : John Walker (Perth, N.B.). 
STARKEY : Alfred Ernest (Southsea), 
STEFANONT: William Basil. 

STONEBRIDGE: Walter Butler (Bedford). 
STURGES : Herbert John. 

TAYLOR: Frederick William (Cirencester). 
TAYLOR : James Thomas Alexander (Edinburgh) 


. 
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THWAITES: William Henry (Preston). 
TODD: John Ernest (Portsmouth). 
TURNER: Alfred Evelyn (Nottingham). 
WILES : Joseph Gilbert. 

WILLIAMSON : Arthur. 
WOODHOUSE : Albert Edward. 
YOUNG : George Thomas. 


——= Carpenters’ Hall Lectures.} 

The Carpenters’ Company have arranged for the 
following series of lectures to be given at Car- 
penters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C., on Wednesdays, 
at 7.45 P.M. :— 

Jan. 25. Truth in Craftsmanship, by Mr. T. Raffles 
Davison {//on. A.] 

Feb. 2. The Art of the Woodworker, by Mr. Henry 
Tanner, jun. [/’.] 

Feb. 8. Wood Carving, by Mr. Laurence A. Turner. 

Keb. 15. A Demonstration in Modelling, by Mr. Alfred 
KE. Drury, A.R.A. 

Feb. 22. Brickwork, by Mr. Walter Cave [F.]. 

March 1. Joinery in Old London, by Mr. Arthw 
Keen [F.]. 

March 8. The Use of Glass in Building, by Mr. Noél 
Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

March 15. Metal Work, by Mr. W.. Bainbridge 
Reynolds. 

March 22. Intarsia and Wood Inlay, by Mr. F. 
Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A. 

March 29. The Decorative Uses of Sculpture, by Pro- 
fessor W. R. Colton, A.R.A. 

On the following Thursdays at 8 P.M. :— 

Feb. 9. British Sx ulpture of To-day, by Mr. M. H. 
Spielman, F.S.A. 

Feb. 16. The Transition of London’s Plan and the 
Disappearance of its Land Marks, and. . . After, by 
Mr. W. E. Riley [¥.], Architect to the London County 
Council. 

Keb. 23. Pompeii : The City of the Dead, by Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis, F.S.A. 

March 2. Fire, and Fire Risks, by Prof. Vivian B. 
Lewes (Royal Naval College). 

March 9. St. Paul’s and the Bridges, by Prof. 
Beresford Pite [F’.]. 

March 16. Woodland Industries, by Mr. M. C. 
Duchesne. 

Tickets of admission to the lectures can be 
obtained free, from Mr. J. H. Freeman, Clerk of the 
Company. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

York and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—In a 
paper read before this Society on the llth January, 
Mr. J. Stuart Syme said Egyptian art, as might be ex- 
pected from the remote position it occupied in history, 
was very closely dependent for its characteristics on 
those of the race which practised it, and on the condi- 
tions under which it lived, and no study of the one is 
complete without the other. Apart from articles of 
domestic use, toilet appliances and the like, there is 
little that is left to us which was not connected in some 
way with the religious life of the people, and with their 
profound belief in the immortality of the soul. Had 
it not been for this belief we can hardly suppose that 
they would have been at pains to construct and 
adorn with such wealth of sculpture and painted deco- 
ration the various tombs and monuments from which 
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chiefly we obtain our knowledge of their life and art. 
So far as we can judge from contemporary records, 
the tools employed for carving in wood or stone and the 
method of using them did not differ greatly from those 
in use at the present day. In addition to various 
chisels and mallets they used the bow-drill, the saw, and 
the gouge. They were very partial to the use of the 
adze in wood-working. The tools were of bronze and 
iron, and we have no evidence that they had any know- 
ledge of steel, or had any method of tempering to an un- 
usual degree of hardness. Wooden statues, if of large 
size, were framed up owing to lack of large timber. The 
Kgyptian artists were very skilful in line drawing, which 
was really the basis both of their decorative painting 
and their bas-reliefs. They had regular methods ot 
study for beginners, arrangedjprogressively trom simple 
objects to finished heads, capitals, &e. The models 
consisted of small plaques and cubes showing the object 
in various stages of execution. Bas-relief proper was 
not so much employed for surface decoration as simple 
incised work, or what has been called “‘ relieved in- 
taglio,’ in which the object was outlined with deeply 
incised line, and swelled out gradually from the bottom 
of the recess thus formed, and slightly modelled. The 
has-reliefs were almost invariably painted, the colours 
being used fairly pure and on conventional rather than 
naturalistic lines. Statues in sandstone, limestone, or 
wood were also painted, but those in granite or other 
hard stone were more highly finished off and brought 
to a fine polish. Egyptian art did not undergo any 
marked development once the characteristics of the 
style had been fairly established, and the differences 
were rather in degree than in kind, except as regards 
minor details of costume, technique, &c. The most 
vigorous work originated early during the Ancient 
Empire, and some of the best examples date from about 
the fifth dynasty. From that time onward the tide of 
excellence ebbed and flowed, through the Middle Em- 
pire, till in the New Empire, after the overthrow of the 
* Shepherd Kings,” issued a Renaissance during which 
the quality of the work produced probably excelled that 
of any other period. All Egyptian art both in painting 
and sculpture is extremely conventional, and many of 
their mannerisms and methods may appear crude and 
unjustifiable, but they were probably dictated by con- 
siderations which under the circumstances were fit and 
proper. Their decorations were in fact not mere orna- 
ment, but rather histories and tales written for a purpose 
in a lazy age, the terms of which were clearly defined and 
would be understood of all, and with an art which is 
worthy to rank high among the best the world has seen. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—The 
annual dinner of this Society was held on the 16th inst. 
at the Queen’s Hotel. The chair was,taken by the 
President (Mr. 8. D. Kitson), who was supported by 
Lord Airedale, Mr. E. Guy Dawber (Vice-President 
R.1.B.A.), the Lord Mayor of Leeds (Mr. W. Middle- 
brook, M.P.), Mr. Rowland Barran, M.P., Sir Nathan 
Bodington, Mr. P. 8S. Worthington (President of the 
Manchester Society of Architects), Mr, A. G. Lupton, 
Alderman F. M. Lupton, Mr. J. 8. R. Phillips, Alderman 
C. F. Tetley, Dr. Trevelyan, and others. 

Lord Airedale, insubmitting the toast of “‘ The Royal 
Institute of British Architects,” rallied the President 
—who is his Lordship’s half-brother—about some recent 
speeches with reference to smoke production in Leeds. 
“* His father,” said Lord Airedale, *‘ placed me and my 
brother in a small ironworks that have now developed 
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into the MonkbridgeXIronworks. Just at the time 
when those remarks of your President appeared in the 
Press, my collector of statistics produced his figi 
production, wages, and coal consumed. | find in those 
works we have up to the present time 2} 
million tons of coal, and I think Leeds ought to be very 
grateful for that having consumed 23 
coal on so small a site we have made such a moderate 
amount of smoke. 
paid £1 in wages, or £2,500,000 in all. They 
continued, given opportunities to 
deavour to meet the necessities of the situation, and he 
was glad to see such beautiful examples of street archi 
tecture as could now be seen in Infirmary Street, East 
Parade, and Park Row, which meeting the 
necessities of a great and smoky town. He had done 
his utmost to reduce the production of smoke, and. his 
utmost at the same time to consume the | 
quantity of coal. They were among the first 
duce the Siemens gas furnace for heating i 
and if it were not for those gas furnaces t 
producing an intolerable quantity of They 
could not conduct the manufac iron 
without the production of smoke, because they required 
an oxidising flame and not a reducing flame. 
cess, however, was slowly dying, and 
would be superseded by steel. ** If,” said his Lordship 
in conclusion, ** you will be a little tolerant of us in the 
matter of the production of smoke, we will provide you 
with the means of putting up beautiful bu 
counteract the effects of the smoke.” 

Mr. Ek. Guy Dawber, replying to the toast, said they 
must educate their young men up to the highest possible 
pitch of attainment. The recent Town-Planning 
Exhibition organised by the Institute showed to the 
people who had never before realised that architecture 
was of any use, that good architecture, open spaces, and 
broad streets not only add to the health and comfort of 
the people, but were a national asset. Mr. John Burns 
truly said, ** Mean streets make a mean man.” The 
people who were brought up in dismal rows of dreary 
houses must have a dismal and dreary outlook on life. 

Mr. H. S. Chorley proposed * The Leeds,’ 
which was responded to by the Lord Mayor. 

Sir Nathan Bodington submitted the toast o 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
architect of the present day had. he said, to face certain 
difficulties. There was the restlessness of the age, the 
perpetual desire for some new fad, and the great desire 
for cheap work. But he thought there was a great set- 
off against those difficulties. Architecture had this 
great advantage, that it was the most democratic of all 
the arts. If the democracy was eve1 
home to itself in any serious sense, it 
itself in the form of architecture. 
of an age in which the wealthy were the patrons. Musi 
was essentially the art of the middle classes, but archi- 
tecture, which Goethe called dumb music, gave har- 
monies in stone or other material which were rendered 
permanent, were erected generally on the larger scale at 
the public cost, and were there fo1 poor, 
educated and uneducated, to see and enjoy. We had 
been very slow to realise the potentialities of city life in 
thiscountry. As this city life was developing there was 
the dawn of a brighter day, and in that town planning 
to which so much reference had been made it seemed to 
him that we already saw a promise of a better future. 
If that were to be so, they needed the help of the archi- 
tectural profession. 
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The President, in responding, said he believed that 
democracy and Mr. John Burns had thoroughly mas- 
tered the fact that architecture was the poor man’s 
picture gallery. They could not expect that in Leeds 
the Town-Planning Act would be made operative, 
largely owing to the fact that the Corporation of Leeds 
had anticipated the Town-Planning Act, and had been 
engaged in a stupendous work in the unhealthy areas, 
and had done it ina most wonderful way. While other 
people had been talking of town planning the Leeds 
Corporation had actually been doing town planning. 
Any one who went down York Road could not fail to be 
impressed with the wisdom of the work done there. 
With regard to smoke, he said they looked to the enor- 
mous development of electric power to clear the atmo- 
sphere of the big manufacturing towns. 

Mr. J. 8. R. Phillips, responding to the toast of *‘ The 
which had been proposed by Mr. W. H. 
Thorpe, suggested amongst forthcoming work for archi- 
tects a new house for the Lord Mayor, whose present 
rooms were inadequate to the dignity of his position. 


Guests, 


MINUTES. VI. 
the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
1910-11, held Monday, 16th January 1911, at 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, President, in the Chair ; 
in the attendance-book the names of 31 Fellows 

bers of the Council), 40 Associates, 
. 7 Licentiates, and several visitor's 
the meeting held 2nd January 1911 
printed in the JouRNAL taken as 
nd confirmed. 


follow ng Members 


been were 
and Licentiates attending 
” the first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the President, viz. : Alfred Edward Catt, 
Ralph Wilson, Thomas Francis Wiltshire Grant, 
[xs t William English, Archibald Fred 
erick Pre Carter, Arthur John Pearson 
Carrington, John Henry Beart Foss, Licentiates. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo F.) read a Paper, illustrated 
by lantern slides, on Carptnan Mepici’s PLEASURE 
House, and a vote of thanks was passed to him by 


matlol 


a Charles 


ston, George 


The Se retary having read the Deed of Award of 
nd Studs ntships, 1910-11, made by the Council 

TH the Common Seal, the sealed envelopes bearing 
the mottoes of successful competitors were opened and 


the names declared. 
The pro 


10.10 p.m 


eedings closed, and the 


Meeting separated 


ame of Mr. Arthur William Bungard should 
ared in the last Minutes in the list of Licen 
ted at the meeting of the 2nd January. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 

Mr. Watson Fothergill, of Nottingham, has lately 
secured subscriptions for the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society from the following gentlemen :— 


F. Ball . ; . ; 
E.H. Child . ; . 
H. Gill ; , . 
Messrs. W. B. Starr & Hall 
J. Howitt y : 











